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REVIEW OF THE MONTH 


Shifts and Changes in the Imperialist Camp. The Defeat of France and Its 


Consequences. 


Party Alignments and Class Alignments. 


Two Paths of 


Imperialist Policy. Sharpening American Relations With Germany and 
Japan. Present Orientations of Most Reactionary Wall Street Circles. 
Fighting the Imperialist War and Against a “Peace” of Violence and 
Oppression. Leaders of American Federation of Labor Attack the 
Third Party Movement. Whom Are They Serving? Further Progress 
to Labor’s Political Independence or Retrogression to Servility to 
Wall Street. On Launching a Third Party and Defining Its Imme- 
diate Electoral Objectives. For a Common Political Basis and a 


United Working Class Position. 


An Initiative by Soviet Trade 


Unions. How the Soviet Union Settled Peacefully an Important 
Dispute. The French Communists on the Future of France. 
Role of the American People. 


HE disposition of forces in the 
imperialist camp of the United 
States is in a process of adjustment. 
Shifts and changes are still taking 
place in the camp of the imperialist 
bourgeoisie and the final align- 
ments, even from the point of view 
of the forthcoming national elec- 
tions, have not yet settled them- 
selves. We are witnessing an un- 
precedented state of instability. 
One becomes acutely aware of 
this fact the moment one tries to fix 
definitely the respective positions of 
the Republican and Democratic 
Parties; that is, the special part and 
role which each of them will be 
called upon to play in the promo- 
tion of the class aims of the impe- 
rialist bourgeoisie in the present 


world situation. The question here 
is not whose class aims these par- 
ties will serve and are serving. This 
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is very clear. Both of them will 
serve and are serving the interests 
of the exploiters and enemies of the 
people. And no one in the anti-im- 
perialist camp of the working class 
and its allies can afford to make a 
mistake on this score. 

The question raised here is a dif- 
ferent one. Exactly how are these 
two parties going to divide their 
job? Which one of them is proving 
and will prove the _ particular 
weapon of the most reactionary 
circles of finance capital, of Wall 
Street? It is in the search for an 
answer to these questions that one 
meets with a condition that is still 
in flux, a condition that has become 
particularly pronounced since the 
defeat of France, the possibility of 
a defeat of England and the conse- 
quent new situation in which 
American imperialism finds itself. 
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What is this new situation? It is 
that German imperialism is becom- 
ing more dangerous and more men- 
acing to American imperialism than 
British imperialism, and that Eu- 
ropean affairs are assuming an im- 
portance for American imperialist 
policy almost equal to those in the 
Western Hemisphere and in the Far 
East. In other words, an objective 
situation is crystallizing itself 
wherein the imperialist policies of 
the American bourgeoisie can make 
little headway in any one of these 
regions without the United States 
actively intervening in all of them. 
This is a new situation in the mak- 
Sg. And it has given rise to a 
process of shifts and changes in the 
imperialist camp and to various 
trends of imperialist policy. 

It is safe to assume that Ameri- 
can imperialist policy will on the 
whole be powerfully conditioned by 
the fundamental fact that German 
imperialism is becoming a more 
dangerous rival of the imperialist 
bourgeoisie of the United States 
than Britain; that, consequently, 
American imperialism will progres- 
sively and more actively intervene 
in European affairs as well as in 
the affairs of the Western Hemi- 
sphere and of the Pacific; that we 
will confront a more definite de- 
velopment towards what might be 
called a “higher” and more mature 
phase of American imperialist pol- 
icy, resulting from the ever-deep- 
ening crisis of the capitalist system 
and from the recent shifts in the 
balance of imperialist power on the 
world arena. 

A good inkling of this develop- 
ment is given by the exchange of 


notes and opinions between the 
German and American Govern- 
ments on the “meaning” of the 
Monroe Doctrine. This is no aca- 
demic discussion, as everyone can 
see. Secretary Hull’s statement of 
July 5 clearly discloses two facts: 
One is that the German Govern- 
ment definitely challenges the right 
of the American Government to in- 
tervene in European affairs; the 
other is that the American Govern- 
ment reasserts just as definitely its 
right and intention to intervene. 
And although President Roosevelt's 
subsequent “clarification” of the 
matter from Hyde Park (July 6) 
tends to blur scmewhat Secretary 
Hull’s sharp position, the essence of 
the American attitude appears to 
remain unchanged. We thus find 
expressed in a diplomatic encounter 
the first phases of a most serious 
conflict between German and 
American imperialisms on the re- 
division of the world, not alone on 
European affairs but on the affairs 
of the Western Hemisphere and 
the Pacific as well. The almost 
simultaneous sharpening of rela- 
tions between American and Jap- 
anese imperialisms, also on _ the 
question of the Monroe Doctrine, 
tends to confirm the opinion that 
American imperialism can _ no 
longer move in any one region of 
the world without intervening (one 
way or another) in all of them. The 
imperialist logic of the Monroe Doc- 
trine as applied in the present 


world situation calls necessarily for 
active intervention in the affairs of 
Europe and the Far East more than 
ever before. 

The imperialist bourgeoisie of the 
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United States is tending in the di- 
rection of precisely this conclusion. 
But it has not yet made it fully and 
finally. It is going and will con- 
tinue to go that way. Of this there 
can be no doubt. Prior to the de- 
feat of France and the new posi- 
tion of England, the prevailing at- 
titude of considerable sections of 
the bourgeoisie in this country was 
one of reluctance to active inter- 
vention in Europe, even of opposi- 
tion. It was mostly Wall Street, its 
most reactionary element, that was 
primarily responsible for urging 
“aid” to the Allies, and not only 
short of war but including war. In 
doing so, these most reactionary 
circles of finance capital were moti- 
vated not so much by the broad 
class interests of the American 
bourgeoisie as by their own more 
special and narrow clique interests 
of war profiteers, and also by the 
expectation that America’s joining 
the war “in support” of the Allies 
would enable them to extend and 
solidify their own reactionary dic- 
tatorship within the United States. 
This was, broadly speaking, the line- 
up of forces in the imperialist camp 
until the defeat of France and the 
new condition of England, with the 
two capitalist parties both trying to 
serve the Wall Street warmongers, 
although within the Republican 
Party the trend of reluctance and 
opposition to active intervention in 
Europe was more pronounced than 
in the Democratic Party. 

Now, however, we are witnessing 
the beginnings of shifts and new 
trends in the imperialist camp. 
Motivated by the same narrow and 
selfish clique interests as previous- 
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ly, the most reactionary circles of 
Wall Street (finance capital) are 
tending in the direction of accept- 
ing and making peace with the 
“new order in Europe” which Ger- 
man imperialism proposes to es- 
tablish, and perhaps also with the 
“new order in Asia” which Japa- 
nese imperialism proposes to organ- 
ize. In other words, Wall Street’s 
warmongers are tending to become 
“appeasers.” And we repeat: They 
haven’t become that yet; they are 
moving in that direction. This was 
the trend and spirit of Herbert 
Hoover’s policy speech at the Re- 
publican nominating convention in 
Philadelphia: reactionary dictator- 
ship at home, appeasement of Ger- 
man and Japanese imperialisms 
abroad, and, of course, an active, 
aggressive and militant policy 
against the Soviet Union and 
against all liberation movements of 
the peoples everywhere. 

In other words, Chamberlain’s 
Munichism adapted to the new 
world situation and to the needs of 
the most reactionary circles of 
American finance capital—this is 
the direction in which Wall Street’s 
war profiteers are moving. 

At the same time, shifts and new 
trends (also beginnings) are ob- 
servable in other sections of the 
bourgeoisie. Those who until lately 
(the defeat of France and its con- 
sequences) were reluctant and even 
opposed to active American inter- 
vention in Europe, moved by the 
imperialist interests of the capital- 
ist class as a whole and by the logic 
of the Monroe Doctrine in the new 
situation, are mitigating their op- 
position and shedding their reluc- 
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tance. They are visibly moving in 
the direction of more active inter- 
vention in European affairs. And we 
repeat: they haven’t yet reached 
that position in full force; they are 
on their way. 

These movements and shifts in 
the imperialist camp are partly 
obscured by the fact that the en- 
tire situation is so unstable and 
transitional. Furthermore, it would 
seem that for the moment the 
movement of the most reactionary 
circles of Wall Street from warmon- 
gering to appeasement is crossing 
the path of those sections of the 
bourgeoisie who are moving—from 
reluctance to active intervention in 
Europe—to support for such inter- 
vention. And as they cross each 
other’s path, they mingle and tend 
to rest a while. This is what seems 
to be happening now. And this is 
also the reason why the Republican 
nominating convention, while dem- 
onstrating clearly that it was dom- 
inated by Wall Street, yet failed to 
indicate with sufficient clarity 
which of the two imperialist paths 
it proposes to take—the path of 
appeasement or the one of more ac- 
tive intervention. But despite all 
the political and party obscurity 
still surrounding the foregoing 
shifts and changes in the imperialist 
camp, the process itself of shifts in 
class and group relationships is real 
end of the greatest importance for 
the policies and tactics of the anti- 
imperialist forces of the people. 

Remembering also that party re- 
alignments usually lag somewhat 
behind class and group realign- 
ments, it is quite possible that the 
Democratic nominating convention 


(to be held shortly, as this is writ- 
ten), while clearly demonstrating 
its class imperialist character, yet 
may fail to indicate completely 
which imperialist path it will take. 
Similarly to the Republican Party, 
the Democratic Party too may 
choose to bide its time on the issues 
of appeasement or more active in- 
tervention, fixing up some tempo- 
rary and transitional compromise. 
But this transitional and “com- 
promise” condition will not endure 
for long. It couldn’t in the present 
swiftly moving and_ sharpening 
world situation. 

While it is still impossible to say 
with any degree of certainty that 
the Republican Party will become 
definitely the party of appeasement 
and that the Democratic Party will 
definitely occupy in the imperialist 
camp the position of more active 
intervention; and while it is still 
harder to say now whether such 
party realignment and crystalliza- 
tion will reach full completeness 
during the forthcoming elections 
and before the vote is actually 
cast; nevertheless certain political 
and party trends are already visible. 
And from these it is safe to deduce 
that, as the shifts in the imperialist 
camp become more complete and 
settled, there is greater likelihood 
for the Republican Party to become 
definitely the party of appeasement 
than there is for the Democratic 
Party, although both may for a 


while orientate in varying degrees 
on a compromise between appease- 
ment and more active intervention. 

The anti-imperialist peace forces 
of the American people have to 
draw certain practical conclusions 
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from these newer and more recent 
developments on the world arena 
and in the country. The conclu- 
sions would seem to be these: 

First, the main trend of American 
imperialist policy moves in the di- 
rection of more active intervention 
in the affairs of Europe as well as 
in those of the Western Hemisphere 
and the Pacific; that the imperialist 
realization and “defense” of the 
Monroe Doctrine spells inevitably 
in the present world situation ag- 
gressive and militant imperialism 
in nearly all parts of the world. 
And this is the true meaning of the 
gigantic militarization and war 
preparations carried through now 
by the Government appropriations 
and authorizations for these pur- 
poses already amounting to more 
than fourteen billion dollars. 

In consequence, the danger of 
being drawn into the war is in- 
creasing and so are the terrific bur- 
dens of paying for these war prepa- 
rations which the ruling class is 
steadily shifting to the backs of the 
masses of the people. Internal re- 
action continues to grow and with 
it the systematic undermining of the 
civil rights and liberties of the 
masses. It is clear, therefore, that 
much greater efforts than hereto- 
fore are now required for the build- 
ing and consolidation of the anti- 
imperialist people’s front under 
working class leadership. The strug- 
gle must be broadened and intensi- 
fied manifold to keep America out 
of the imperialist war, to expose 
systematically the imperialist poli- 
cies of the Roosevelt Administra- 
tion, to make the rich pay for the 
burdens of the crisis and war prep- 
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arations, to protect the rights and 
standards of the people, to win and 
organize them on a program of 
anti-imperialist national defense, on 
a program which will free the 
country from the economic and po- 
litical domination of Wall Street. 

Second, the most reactionary cir- 
cles of finance capital, the worst 
enemies of the working class, and 
of the American people generally, 
are feeding and promoting political 
tendencies which, if unresisted, may 
prove a most serious menace to the 
social and national security of the 
American people. These are the ten- 
dencies of “appeasing” German im- 
perialism and Japanese imperialism 
at the expense of the freedom and 
national independence of many of 
the peoples of Europe, Asia and the 
Americas. These are the tendencies 
which are rushing this country into 
an internal regime of reactionary 
war dictatorship which would differ 
little, if any, from the present in- 
ternal regimes of Germany, Eng- 
land or France. These are the same 
class tendencies and forces which 
have led France to national disaster 
and which are preparing a similar 
fate, unless checked and frustrated, 
for the peoples of England and also 
of Germany. These are finally the 
tendencies which would recklessly 
exploit the resources and power of 
the United States, selling out the 
interests of the country itself, to 
help crush revolutionary liberation 
movements everywhere and—most 
particularly—to stimulate all sorts 
of capitalist conspiracies against the 
security, well being and progress of 
the socialist Soviet Union. 


It follows, therefore, that the 
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forces of the anti-imperialist peo- 
ple’s front must watch closely the 
trends and developments emanat- 
ing from these most reactionary 
circles of finance capital—the foun- 
tain head of “appeasement,” na- 
tional treason, unbridled reaction 
and merciless war against the 
American people itself and its pro- 
gressive movements. It follows, 
furthermore, that the anti-imperial- 
ist movements have to concentrate 
their efforts to combat and defeat 
the criminal machinations of these 
Wall Street.circles; and to do so 
in the very same process of strug- 
gle to keep America out of impe- 
rialist war, to expose the imperialist 
policies of the Roosevelt Adminis- 
tration and the imperialist charac- 
ter of its so-called “national” de- 
fense program; to do so in the very 
process of struggle for an anti-im- 
perialist people’s program of true 
defense of the nation. It follows, 
finally, that the anti-imperialist 
movements of the United States 
have to rally the widest active sup- 
port for a true people’s peace, 
against the so-called “peace” of 
violence and oppression so dear to 
the hearts of the imperialist ap- 
peasers, for bold and consistent 
support to the peace policies of the 
great Soviet Union, for collabora- 
tion with and active support to the 
people’s peace and anti-imperialist 
movements in all parts of the world. 


= * * 


N A recent broadside directed 
against the movements for a 
people’s peace party—third party— 
the leadership of the American 
Federation of Labor has again af- 
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firmed its attachment and servility 
to the imperialist bourgeoisie and 
its two major parties. This was 
made clear in a statement by the 
A. F. of L. publicity director, 
Phillip Pearl (July 3). 

The statement says: 


“The American Federation of La- 
bor is not taking sides in the Presi- 
dential election. It does not believe 
America has anything to fear if 
either the Democratic or the Re- 
publican candidate wins. But it will 
certainly have nothing to do with a 
third party, because it regards such 
a movement as inimical to the best 
interests of our country.” 


First about the question of “tak- 
ing sides.” Assuming that the policy 
embodied in the statement of Mr. 
Pearl will actually be the official 
policy of the leadership of the A. 
F. of L., will that mean that they 
are not taking sides in the Presi- 
dential elections? No, it will not 
mean that at all. It will only mean 
that they will take no sides as be- 
tween the two capitalist candidates, 
and that—only formally; because, 
in practice, Hutcheson & Co. will 
work for Willkie the Republican 
while Tobin and his friends will 
work for the Democrat whoever he 
may turn out to be, possibly Roose- 
velt. Thus, the policy of “not taking 
sides” resolves itself at once into a 
policy of granting a free hand to 
the agents of the two capitalist par- 
ties in the A. F. of L. to work free- 
ly for their patrons; that is, to split 
labor’s ranks politically and to de- 
liver them in pieces to the parties 
of the imperialist bourgeoisie. 
Which is in the “best” tradition of 
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the reactionary leadership of the 
A. F. of L. 

But how can one call this treach- 
ery against the working class a pol- 
icy of “not taking sides’? It is 
decidedly a policy of taking sides 
with the capitalists and against the 
workers. 

The excuse for this treachery and 
crime is that the A. F. of L. leader- 
ship “does not believe,” according 
to Pearl, that “America has any- 
thing to fear if either the Demo- 
cratic or the Republican candidate 
wins.” Well, it all depends on who 
you mean by America. If you mean, 
as labor leaders should, the true 
America of the workers and all 
common people, then this America 
has everything to fear from a capi- 
talist victory in the elections, 


whichever party wins, and must be 


prepared to defend itself in the 
months to come. And this will re- 
main true regardless of whether or 
not the American people will have 
grounds to fear the victory of one 
capitalist party more than that of 
the other. 

On the other hand, if by America 
is meant the imperialist bourgeoisie 
and Wall Street—and this is the 
America that the A. F. of L. leader- 
ship seems to be concerned with— 
then it would be true in a certain 
sense that America has nothing “to 
fear” from either a Republican or 
Democratic victory. But only in a 
certain broad sense of capitalist 
class interest as against the interests 
of the working class and the bulk of 
the people. When it comes, how- 
ever, to the differing and conflicting 
group interests within the imperial- 
ist bourgeoisie itself, then the 
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theory of “nothing to fear from 
either side” is not true even among 
the capitalists. And everyday facts 
of our political life show very con- 
vincingly that this is so. 

Even though the two major par- 
ties are capitalist parties in their 
class essence and function; and even 
though the dominating forces of 
these two parties are influenced and 
controlled in varying degrees by 
capitalist interests; yet the different 
capitalist groups always seek to ex- 
tract all sorts of guarantees, tan- 
gible and practical ones, and are 
trying to make doubly and triply 
sure that the candidate and party 
which they choose to support in a 
particular election should really 
serve their respective special group 
interests. 

Yet, in the face of these facts, 
the “labor” leaders of the A. F. of 
L., whose position commits them to 
the defense of the interests of the 
working class as against the capital- 
ist class, which means against the 
political and governing instruments 
of that class, “innocently” offer un- 
conditional, absolute and complete 
endorsement to the Republican and 
Democratic Parties. If this is not 
treason to labor and its allies, what 
is? Idiocy and sheer incompetence, 
of which there is plenty in this 
“leadership,” will not, however, 
change the essentially treasonable 
nature of such political conduct. 

Now, let us examine the attack 
on the movement for a third party. 
“Such a movement,” says the A. F. 
of L. leadership, is “inimical to the 
best interests of our country.” Why? 
Why should a movement of the 
people, led by labor, consolidated 
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into a party for effective political 
action, be regarded “as inimical to 
the best interests of our country,” 
if by the country is meant the peo- 
ple and not their exploiters? This 
is a question which the A. F. of L. 
“leadership” will have to answer, 
and more convincingly than they 
have done so far. 

But we must also look into some 
of the details of the attack. The 
broadside is delivered against the 
movement itself; mind you, not 
against any particular action or 
policy which the third party move- 
ments might choose to adopt for the 
forthcoming national elections, but 
against the very idea of bringing 
together all the anti-monopoly and 
anti-imperialist forces of the people 
and of consolidating them into a 
political party. It is an attack, in 
other words, against the movements 
for labor’s political independence, 
against independent political action 
by the working class in alliance 
with all common people, against 
labor’s initiative and leadership in 
such an alliance. It is an attack 
against labor’s progress to influence 
the leadership in the nation, being 
an attempt to drag labor back to the 
former position of subordination 
and servility to Wall Street and its 
political agents. 

That it is this kind of an attack 
and not just an anticipation of dis- 
agreements on some phases of prac- 
tical policy which a third party 
might adopt for the coming elec- 
tions can be seen from the follow- 
ing “arguments” in Mr. Pearl’s 
statement: 


“What chance would a third 


party have this year? Do Mr. Lewis 


and Senator Wheeler think they 
can prey on the timidity, credulity 
and cupidity of enough American 
voters to win? Do they think that 
offers of fabulous pensions to the 
aged, promises of imaginary jobs to 
the unemployed, and pledges of 
illusory benefits to the Negroes can 
elect them to office?” 


Mr. Lewis and Senator Wheeler 
can speak for themselves, of course. 
But there is more involved here 
than just a personal attack on these 
men. It is labor’s progress to inde- 
pendence and leadership. And what 
do Wall Street’s labor lieutenants 
have to say on that? That a third 
party has no chances this year. If 
by this is meant the opportunity to 
elect this year a President and a 
majority of the House of Congress, 
that is, to win control of the Fed- 
eral Government, it is true. And for 
many reasons; one of them being 
the continuing domination of the 
A. F. of L. by the Green-Hutcheson- 
Woll leadership and the consequent 
disunity in the ranks of labor. But 
proceeding from the fact that a 
third party couldn’t, for whatever 
reasons, win control of the govern- 
ment this year, what of it? An 
honest conclusion from such a belief 
would be that a third party couldn't 
reasonably place before itself such 
a task for the 1940 elections; that 
it would have to define its imme- 
diate and practical tasks in a more 
limited and partial way. But it does 
not follow, honestly speaking, that 
a third party as such would be “in- 
imical” to the interests of the 
people. 

The trouble, however, is that the 
whole Pearl arguments isn’t above- 
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poard. He attacks the appeal which 
a third party would make to the 
masses—a third party of labor and 
all common people—as preying 
upon “the timidity, cupidity and 
credulity” of the voters; while in 
the same breath he gives complete 
and unconditional endorsement to 
the patent swindles and demagogy 
of the Republican and Democratic 
Parties, the parties of the exploiters 
of the people. He attacks an antici- 
pated program of a people’s party, 
which would undoubtedly call (as 
does the C.I.0O. Legislative Pro- 
gram) for old-age pensions, jobs for 
the unemployed and equal rights 
for the Negroes, as “fabulous,” 
“imaginary” and “illusory”; while 
in the same breath he accepts with- 
out comment or qualification the 
“promises” to the people on the 
same issues as they come from the 
parties of Wall Street. How can one 
reasonably argue with this kind of 
a position? The only thing to do is 
to expose it for what it is: service 
for Wall Street and the monopolies; 
treachery to the working class and 
the people. 

We repeat therefore: the attack 
is not against this or the other pro- 
gram, or one or another practical 
policy, which a party of the people, 
led by labor, might properly adopt 
to serve the interests of the masses. 
No. It is not an expression of legiti- 
mate disagreements in the family of 
labor on practical questions of pol- 
icy and tactics. It is an attack from 
the outside, from the enemy class, 
carried through by the agents of 
the enemy in the camp of labor and 
its allies. It is an attack by the im- 
perialist bourgeoisie upon labor’s 
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progress to influence and leadership 
in the affairs of the nation. And 
this is, in essence, the function of 
the leaders of Social-Democracy 
and social reformism of whatever 
brand or shape. 

Very revealing of the treacherous 
nature of the reactionary A. F. of L. 
leadership is Pearl’s “charge” that 
the whole movement for a third 
party might be nothing else but a 
trick to defeat the Democratic Party 
in 1940, and that “certain Republi- 
can interests may be inclined to 
help.” Having no inside track to 
“Republican interests” of any kind, 
as Mr. Pearl may have, we cannot 
now effectively discuss this particu- 
lar “angle” of the question. But we 
must discuss its broader and really 
relevant angles. And what are 
these? 

First, why should the A. F. of L. 
leadership, as speaking through 
Pearl’s statement, be concerned in 
any way with the effect that a third 
party ticket might have on the for- 
tunes of either the Democratic or 
Republican Parties? Haven’t they 
just said, in the same statement, 
that “the American Federation of 
Labor is not taking sides in the 
Presidential elections” and that “it 
does not believe America has any- 
thing to fear if either the Demo- 
cratic or the Republican candidate 
wins”? Haven’t they just said that? 
And if they meant it, then why 
should they in the very same breath 
be worrying about which of the two 
is going to win? Why should they 
all of a sudden become concerned 
with the possibility that a third 
party Presidential ticket might de- 
feat the Democratic candidate? 
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Isn’t it all the same if you really 
mean what you said that it doesn’t 
matter which of the two wins? 

Whatever the answer to these 
questions, Mr. Pearl has revealed 
by his “charge” a degree of du- 
plicity and dishonesty of “argu- 
ment” which a more _ skilful 
publicity man for the A. F. of L. 
would have managed to hide. But 
it is better that it comes out. It gives 
the measure of the whole statement 
and position of the A. F. of L. It 
shows that the “arguments” do not 
matter as long as they promise to 
compromise and hurt the move- 
ment for a people’s anti-imperialist 
peace party headed by labor. 

And again: in the true family of 
labor and its allies, legitimate and 
honest differences of opinion are 
possible. These should be ironed out 
and discussed to reach a common 
front against the class enemy: Wall 
Street, the monopolists, the impe- 
rialists and war-makers, In such a 
fraternal discussion, there is a 
legitimate point of view (though 
not necessarily a correct one) that, 
while labor and its allies have 
everything to fear from both capi- 
talist parties, a victory of one of 
them in the forthcoming elections 
would be more menacing to the 
people than the victory of the other. 
There is such a feeling among sec- 
tions of the labor movement. We 
refer here specifically to those who 
prefer a Democratic victory with 
President Roosevelt as a “lesser 
evil” to a Republican victory with 
Willkie. On the part of these wide 
circles in the labor movement, this 
opinion is held honestly, motivated 
by the interests of the people as the 
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adherents of this point of view un- 
derstand them. Although—and this 
is a very important point—Demo- 
cratic Party politicians and their 
agents in the labor movement are 
exploiting these political tendencies 
in the class interests of the bour- 
geoisie. 

Can this point of view be dis- 
missed or ignored? Of course, not. 
It has to be argued and discussed 
in the family of labor and its 
allies, but only on one basis. On the 
basis of the class interests of labor 
and its allies and in opposition to 
the class interests of the imperialist 
bourgeoisie, Wall Street, and _ its 
two parties. This means on the basis 
of labor’s political independence 
from the two capitalist parties—an 
independent political line of the 
working class, collaborating with 
and leading all the common people: 
the working farmers, the Negroes, 
the youth. In other words, on the 
basis of building and consolidating 
an anti-imperialist people’s peace 
front, headed by labor. 

From this common working class 
basis, the question of consolidating 
the people’s front movement into a 
political party (third party), to en- 
ter the forthcoming _ elections, 
should present no special political 
difficulties. For whatever the prac- 
tical successes registered by such a 
party in 1940, they could clearly 
benefit the people at once, opening 
up great possibilities for the months 
and years to come following the 
elections. Organizational and tech- 
nical questions there would be 
plenty but hardly of a character 
that could not be surmounted. Thus, 
on the main problem of consolidat- 
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ing the people’s forces headed by 
labor into a political party, to par- 
ticipate in the coming elections, 
there does not seem to be ground 
for serious differences in the labor 
movement, once the common basis 
is accepted: the imperative need of 
promoting further the progress of 
labor to influence and leadership in 
the affairs of the nation. 

The mere decision for launching 
such a party would not, of course, 
solve all problems. This party 
would also have to decide, on the 
basis of its general program and 
policy, the specific practical objec- 
tives to be attained in the particu- 
lar elections of 1940, the main aim 
being to unite the political army of 
the anti-imperialist front on an 
independent line of action. Here, on 
the specific practical objectives in 
the forthcoming elections, there can 
conceivably be a variety of opin- 
ions. But what of it? Such a variety 
of opinions on practical questions 
of immediate electoral objectives 
could be ironed out in a democratic 
way and a common solution ar- 
rived at. 

In doing so, there can be little 
doubt that a People’s Congress, 
called upon to consolidate the anti- 
imperialist peace forces and to 
launch them into a party, would be 
guided in its tactics by the follow- 
ing considerations: That in the ma- 
jor struggle to keep America out of 
war and to protect the standards 
and rights of the people, the impe- 
rialist policies of the Roosevelt 
Administration have to be fully ex- 
posed and that concentrated efforts 
must be made to combat and frus- 
trate the criminal machinations of 
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the most reactionary circles of Wall 
Street who orientate on “appeas- 
ing” German and Japanese impe- 
rialisms at the expense of the 
peoples of Europe, Asia and the 
Americas; who are driving for a re- 
actionary dictatorship of monopoly 
capital in the United States and 
who are pressing for militant ag- 
gression against the liberation 
movements of the masses every- 
where and, especially, against the 
socialist Soviet Union. 

The Communist Party of the 
United States, despite all efforts of 
capitalist reaction and of govern- 
ment agencies to obstruct its work 
—efforts made in gross violation of 
every provision of the Bill of 
Rights—the Communist Party will 
fight to the best of its abilities as 
the vanguard party of the American 
proletariat. With its own candidates, 
Browder and Ford, and with its own 
platform, the Communist Party will 
fight in the @lection campaign for 
the common aims of labor and its 
allies, for their unity and political 
consolidation on an independent 
anti-imperialist line, for the further 
progress of American labor to in- 
fluence and leadership in the nation. 


* * ~ 


HE Central Trade Union Coun- 

cil of the Soviet Union has 
demonstrated a splendid initiative 
and farsightedness by presenting to 
the government of the Land of So- 
cialism certain proposals for in- 
creasing the economie and defensive 
powers of the country. Specifically, 
the proposals are for “the length- 
ening of the working day up to 
eight hours, the change from a six- 
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day to a seven-day week, and the 
prohibition of unauthorized quit- 
ting of enterprises and institutions 
by workers and employees.” These 
proposals, which the Government 
has approved, have been since en- 
thusiastically endorsed by the 
workers and employees of the so- 
cialist state. 

This is the working out of na- 
tional defense in a socialist country, 
owned by the people and ruled by 
the people, a country following a 
socialist peace policy which serves 
and benefits the working people all 
over the world. In the Soviet Union, 
therefore, national defense means in 
practice as well as in name exact- 
ly what the words stand for—de- 
fense of the nation—and not of the 
selfish privileges of a clique of ex- 
ploiters and imperialists. But it 
means much more than that. It is 
defense of socialism—the salvation 
and future of mankind. It is the 
strengthening of that power in the 
world around which the working 
people everywhere are bound to 
rally in ever larger numbers; be- 
cause this is the Land of Socialism, 
the only state which champions the 
cause of peace among nations and 
which defends the vital interests of 
the toiling people of all countries. 

Important is also the motivation 
given by the Central Trade Union 
Council for its proposals. It pro- 
ceeds from the fact that “the capi- 
talist world again is shaken by a 
world war” and that by the univer- 
sal militarization of their economies 
“the imperialist states have tremen- 
dously increased production of all 
armaments.” It then correctly con- 
cludes that “thus the war danger 


for our country has grown, the in- 
ternational situation has become 
fraught with surprises.” Therefore: 
“in this situation our country, true 
to its policy of peace, is bound in 
the interests of the peoples of the 
U.S.S.R. to raise still further its de- 
fensive and economic power.” 

Because of its growing might and 
steadfast prosecution of its social- 
ist peace policy, the Soviet Union 
remained and is remaining outside 
the war which is tearing the capi- 
talist world asunder. But the un- 
foldment of this war is creating 
dangers for the socialist state, the 
danger of all kinds of “surprises.” 
Hence the need for raising its eco- 
nomic and defensive power. 

Pursuing its policy of peace in 
this sort of world situation, the 
Soviet Union has also been striving 
to liquidate disputable issues which 
may give rise to dangerous conflicts. 
An example of this is the Ru- 
manian-Soviet agreement by which 
Bessarabia is restored and ‘the 
northern part of Bukovina trans- 
ferred to the Soviet Union. And this 
was accomplished by peaceful 
methods and a peaceful way. Thus 
a new life of happiness, peace and 
prosperity, a life of socialism, has 
opened up for the peoples of Bess- 
arabia and Northern Bukovina, for 
many years brutally oppressed and 
exploited by the Rumanian land- 
lords and capitalists as well as by 
the big imperialists of the Western 
countries. 

Equally gratifying for the toiling 
masses of all countries is the grow- 
ing friendship and closeness of 
relations between the Baltic coun- 
tries and the Soviet Union. 
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Lithuania, Latvia and Estonia are 
coming to life in the truest sense of 
the word. Having freed themselves 
of so-called governments, which 
have been conspiring against the 
well being and peace of their peo- 
ples, abusing most shamefully the 
opportunities for friendship and 
profitable cooperation extended by 
the Soviet Union, these Baltic states 
have now entered a phase of devel- 
opment, full of promise for the 
happiness and prosperity of their 
peoples. They will now be able to 
assure for themselves all the tre- 
mendous advantages of genuine and 
close collaboration with the power- 
ful socialist state. As a result, the 
prerequisites for peace in the Baltic, 
as well as for the security of the 
frontiers of the Soviet Union, have 
been immeasurably strengthened. 

It has been asked many times 
how it is that the Soviet Union has 
been able to follow successfully this 
sort of a foreign policy in the midst 
of a world imperialist war. The an- 
swer lies in the socialist nature of 
the policy itself, in the socialist 
character of the state which pur- 
sues that policy, in the relation of 
world forces, and in the wisdom of 
the Stalinist leadership. 

But perhaps the question answers 
itself best by a brief reference to 
those forces upon which the Soviet 
Union relies in the prosecution of 
its socialist peace policy. It will be 
recalled that at the Eighteenth 
Congress of the Communist Party 
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Union bases itself on its growing 
economic, political and _ cultural 
might; on the moral and political 
unity of Soviet society; on the 
friendship between the Soviet peo- 
ples; on its Red Army and Fleet; 
on its peace policy; on the moral 
support of the toiling masses of all 
countries; on the common sense of 
those countries which, for one rea- 
son or another, absi2in from dis- 
turbing the peace. 

Therefore: by rallying’ their 
forces around the great Land of 
Socialism, uniting with the rest of 
ihe toiling people nationally and in- 
ternationally, the workers of the 
capitalist countries will be able to 
fight most successfully for a peo- 
ple’s peace, for freedom and se- 
curity. 


DDRESSING the French people 

on the eve of the disastrous 
capitulation of the French Govern- 
ment to German imperialism, the 
Communist Party of France spoke 
these words: 


“The French imperialists, having 
unleashed war, having brought the 
people to catastrophe and sent mil- 
lions of workers and peasants to 
their doom on the field of battle, 
are preparing to capitulate behind 
the backs of the people. France is 
faced with the danger of disappear- 
ing as a nation, as an independent 
state.” 


of the Soviet Union (March, 1939), And this is exactly what has 


Comrade Stalin, in his report, 


come to pass. France is in danger 


stated the matter in substance as_ of disappearing as a nation and in- 


follows: 
In its foreign policy, the Soviet 


dependent state through the im- 
position of a “peace” of violence 
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and oppression by German and 
Italian imperialism, administered 
by the traitorous scoundrels who 
manage the affairs of the French 
bourgeoisie. At this moment it is 
Laval & Co. There will also be 
others of the same stripe, very 
likely. 

Says 
Party: 


“This surrender bespeaks. the 
utter bankruptcy of the French 
bourgeoisie, of their regime, their 
corrupt politicians, their incom- 
petent generals. This is the bank- 
ruptcy of the imperialist policy of 
the French bourgeoisie, which pro- 
vided food for the chauvinistic re- 
venge propaganda of German re- 
action and facilitated its advent to 
power.” 


the French Communist 


And the “prominent” personages 
who prepared and carried through 
the disaster are the Lavals, Flan- 
dins, Bonnets, Daladiers and Blums, 
who are now scrambling for the 
privilege of selling out France, 
wholesale and retail. Here is the 
fifth column, of which we hear so 
much nowadays. They are the 
agents and servants of the imperial- 
ist bourgeoisie, for whom nation 
and country have only one mean- 
ing: how much will it bring in 
terms of money and profit. It is 
pretty nearly the same with our 
“own” imperialist bourgeoisie, and 
particularly with the most reaction- 
ary circles of finance capital, those 
that are already orientating on un- 
derwriting a “peace” of violence 
and oppression as best suited to 
their selfish, narrow and mercenary 
clique interests. 

Says the French Party further: 
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“The bourgeoisie has brought our 
country to the brink of a precipice. 
Today, when German capitalism is 
putting into practice its plan of en- 
slaving France, all that the French 
bourgeoisie is concerned with is to 
save its privileges, its capital, its 
class domination. It is ready to 
sacrifice the independence of our 
country, to sacrifice the vital inter- 
ests of our people. It is ready to 
come to terms with the conqueror, 
to shelter itself behind German 
bayonets to escape the reckoning 
which the indignant people are pre- 
paring for it. The bourgeoisie and 
their ‘Socialists’ are the real curse 
of the people. Their regime is one 
of organized treachery towards our 
nation.” 


The “new order” which Laval & 
Co. are trying now to establish in 
France is nothing else but a clumsy 
attempt to legalize this regime of 
“organized treachery” towards the 
French nation and pcople. It is a 
dastardly attempt to save for the 
bourgeoisie “their privileges, their 
capital, their class domination,” be- 
hind the shelter of German bayo- 
nets, at the expense of the French 
nation and its independence, by the 
destruction of every right and hu- 
man standard of the masses. 

But the hour of reckoning is com- 
ing. Or, in the moving words of 
the French Communist Party: 


“The working class, the people of 
France, will never be reconciled to 
foreign enslavement. As ever, under 
all conditions, so in these days of 
severe trial, horror and boundless 
calamities, we Communists remain 
with our people. Their fate is our 
fate. We profoundly believe in the 
strength and future of our people, 
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in the future of France. Our people 
will not perish. Their will and their 
freedom-loving spirit are not to be 
shattered by the dark forces of 
traitors, exploiters, plunderers and 
conquerors,” 


Can we help? Of course, we can. 
As we carry on the fight against the 
imperialist war and for keeping 
America out of it, as we expose the 
imperialist character of the Roose- 
velt Administration and its policies, 
we must help bring to effective ex- 
pression the demand of the Ameri- 
can people for a true people’s peace, 
against a so-called “peace” of vio- 
lence and oppression. The wide 
masses of this country share fully 
the profound belief expressed by 
the French Communist Party “in 
the strength and future of our peo- 
ple, in the future of France.” The 
masses of the American people 
have undoubted sympathy for the 
coming to life of a France free of 
“traitors, exploiters, plunderers 
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and conquerors.” This sympathy 
has to be made articulate and ef- 
fective in the great world struggle 
for Peace to the Peoples, in defiance 
of the treacherous imperialists. 

And in doing so, we should lend 
all possible assistance and support 
to the efforts of “The American 
Committee for Democracy and In- 
tellectual Freedom” on behalf of 
the anti-fascist refugees now in 
French concentration camps. The 
Committee has called upon the 
American Government to help se- 
cure the release of these heroic 
fighters against reaction, the exten- 
sion to them of consular protection 
and the right of asylum in the 
United States. Wide and effective 
mass support is imperatively neces- 
sary to bring about tangible results 
without much delay. 

To help these brave refugees is to 
help ourselves, our own general 
struggle for peace, security and 
freedom. A. B. 








NEW FORCES FOR PEACE AND DEMOCRACY 
IN THE SOUTH 


BY ROB FOWLER HALL 


HE South is approaching a 

period of profound historical 
development. The measures of the 
reactionary ruling class to thwart 
the democratic forces, to halt the 
extension of democracy, to involve 
this country in imperialist war and 
to intensify the exploitation of its 
own people, are inevitably speeding 
up the development of a powerful 
movement of the Southern masses 
for peace, democratic rights and 


security. Those measures, in spite of 


their reactionary purpose, and their 
immediate effect in strengthening 
reaction, are facilitating the unifi- 
cation of the Negro people and the 
white toilers, the essential basis for 
a victorious people’s movement in 
the South. 

There have been two such periods 
of powerful democratic upsurge in 
the South in the past, both of them 
notable for the great sweep of the 
movements, involving at their apex 
the vast majority of the people and 
having as their keystone the unity 
of Negro and white. In both of these 
periods, as throughout the history 
of the South, the progressive demo- 
cratic forces had to contend with a 
reactionary class whose most effec- 
tive weapon was the _ skillful 
manipulation of the division be- 


tween Negro and white in the 
South. Its strategy was as follows: 
by an ostentatious attack on the 
Negro people, to conceal its attacks, 
in fact and deed, on the rights and 
living standards of both the Negro 
and white masses. It goes without 
saying that the Bourbons were 
never so completely confident of 
their artful strategy as to give up 
their other weapon, the use of un- 
limited terror and force. 

This strategy failed when the 
suffering of the people and the rise 
of new class forces, breaking 
through the barriers of prejudice 
erected and maintained by the rul- 
ing classes, established a powertul, 
fighting unity of Negro and white. 
This was the basis of the success of 
the progressive, democratic move- 
ments of the people. And it was 
precisely when this unity was 
weakened or destroyed that these 
people’s movements were forced to 
retreat and were subsequently dis- 
persed. 

We have said that there were 
two periods of great popular demo- 
cratic movements in the South in 
the past. The first was the anti- 
slavery movement which developed 
to a high point through the Civil 
War, and the ensuing Constitutional 
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amendments and the brief period 
of Reconstruction. The second 
period of mass democratic move- 
ment in the South took the form 
of the Populist wave covering 
roughly the last two decades of the 
past century. 

The slave revolts antecedent to 
the Civil War constitute a glowing 
record of struggles of a people de- 
termined to be free. The heroism 
of the Negro people and the extent 
of their inspiring struggles for 
emancipation are being more fully 
revealed in Marxist researches 
now under way. In these revolts the 
Negro people found allies, not only 
in John Brown and other Northern 
Abolitionists, but also among South- 
ern whites. Researches are uncover- 
ing one by one, here and there, a 
native Southern white, an itinerant 
clock-maker, a saddler or some 
other craftsman who frequently 
paid with his life for his aid to the 
Negro slave revolts. That these in- 
dividual whites represented a dis- 
tinct trend in the relation of forces 
is fully confirmed in the develop- 
ments which took place during the 
Civil War. 


The First Period 


The Civil War, the first phase of 
the democratic revolution in the 
South, was a class war, with the 
relatively few but powerful slave- 
owners and their supporters con- 
fronting the growing manufacturing 
and merchant classes, the workers 
and the Western farmers. There 
was precious little voluntary sup- 
port for the slaveowners among the 
poor whites, the free farmers, in 
the South, many of whom went over 
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actively to the Union cause. Dis- 
affection was widely prevalent, 
especially in the hill counties, 
where the plantation system had 
never made headway. In addition 
to the well-known “secession” of 
what is now West Virginia from 
tidewater Virginia, dominated by 
the slaveowners, there were many 
cases of counties in the deep South 
(Jones in Mississippi, Dade in 
Georgia, Winston in Alabama) 
which repudiated the Confederate 
cause. In the border states of Ken- 
tucky, Virginia, Tennessee and 
Maryland, the anti-slavery feeling 
among the whites (as expressed 
through the ballot box) was so high 
that these states could have been 
strongholds of the Union, had it 
not been for the hesitancy of the 
Washington Government due to its 
“anxiety to keep the ‘loyal’ slave- 
holders of the border states in good 
humor,” as Marx said. 
Undoubtedly there were large 
sections of the white population in 
the South who saw that the South- 
ern oligarchy was not defending 
“state’s rights,” but was conduct- 
ing, as Marx said, “a war of con- 
quest for the extension and per- 
petuation of slavery.” It sought, 
“not a dissolution of the Union, but 
a reorganization of it, a reorganiza- 
tion on the basis of slavery, under 
the recognized control of the slave- 
holding oligarchy.” (Marx-Engels, 
Civil War in the United States, p. 80, 
International Publishers, N. Y.) 
Even at that time, as Marx 
pointed out, the Southern ruling 
class was directing its attacks, not 
only at the Negro people in the 
South, but against the white toilers, 
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and against them consciously and 
deliberately. This was revealed in 
the Confederate Constitution adopt- 
ed in Montgomery. Marx wrote: 


“ .. the oligarchy of three hun- 
dred thousand slaveholders utilized 
the Congress of Montgomery not 
only to proclaim the separation of 
the South from the North. It ex- 
ploited it at the same time to revo- 
lutionize the internal constitutions 
of the slave states, to completely 
subjugate the section of the white 
population that had still main- 
tained some independence under 
the protection and the democratic 
Constitution of the Union. Between 
1856 and 1860 the political spokes- 
men, jurists, moralists and theolo- 
gians of the slaveholders’ party had 
already sought to prove, not so 
much that Negro slavery is justi- 
fied, but rather that color is a mat- 
ter of indifference and the working 
class is everywhere born to 
slavery.” (Ibid., p. 79.) 


The Montgomery Constitution has 
been critically analyzed recently by 
Maury Maverick in his work Blood 
and Ink. In this Mr. Maverick is in 
a good tradition. Popular sentiment 
against the Montgomery Constitu- 
tion was so strong that the slave 
power did not dare risk its rejec- 
tion at the hands of the people, and 
secured its ratification in the sev- 
eral states in carefully hand-picked 
conventions. 

Some of its opponents were out- 
spoken. Thus Roselius, whom Marx 
called the political veteran of 
Louisiana, declared before’ the 
Louisiana Convention at New Or- 
leans on March 22, 1861: 


“The Montgomery Constitution is 
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not a constitution but a conspiracy, 
It does not inaugurate a govern- 
ment of the people, but a detestable 
and unrestricted oligarchy. The 
people were not permitted to play 
any part in this matter. The Con- 
vention of Montgomery has dug the 
grave of political liberty, and now 
Wwe are summoned to attend its 
funeral.” (Ibid.) 


Against this background it is not 
difficult to understand the broad 
popular movement of the Southern 
people following the surrender of 
the slave power at Appomattox. 

The task of the Civil War was to 
create the conditions for the aboli- 
tion of slavery and the institution 
of democracy. Chattel slavery was 
abolished, but democracy was not 
thereupon automatically handed 
over to the Southern people on a 
silver platter. Reconstruction years, 
from 1865 to 1875, were years of 
struggle for democracy in _ the 
South, with the Negro people and 
the Southern toilers fighting shoul- 
der to shoulder. 

The first issue of Reconstruction 
was the basis on which the defeated 
states were to be readmitted to the 
Union. Lincoln, by the close of the 
war, had_ already readmitted 
Louisiana, Arkansas and Tennessee. 
Eleven days after Appomattox, Lin- 
coln was assassinated, and was suc- 
ceeded by Andrew Johnson. For 
Johnson, the concessions to the 
former slave power was more than 
a policy; it was a passion. For the 
first eight months of his office as 
President, from April to December, 
1865, while Congress was ad- 
journed, Johnson had everything 
his way. He appointed as _ pro- 
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yisional governors to the Southern 
States men openly partial to the 
former slavemasters. He pardoned 
thousands of former rebel officers, 
who participated in conventions to 
arrange for the speedy re-entry of 
their states into the Union. These 
conventions went through the form 
of accepting the 13th Amendment 
as the price for re-entry; but in 
every other respect their state con- 
stitutions were reactionary, full of 
subterfuge, laying the basis for the 
hated Black Codes under which 
Negroes were persecuted and dis- 
franchised. 

When Congress convened, the 
Radical Republicans, led by Thad- 
deus Stevens, came forward to 


voice the demands of the common 
people of the North and South. 
They annulled Johnson’s pardons 


and refused admission to the South- 
ern States that had not adopted 
genuinely democratic constitutions. 
They enacted the Civil Rights Bill 
in April and the Freedmen’s Bureau 
Bill in July. They adopted the 14th 
Amendment to prevent denial by 
the states of the citizens’ right to 
vote. 

Congress divided the South into 
five military districts with Federal 
troops on hand to cope with the ter- 
rorism of the former slavemasters. 
New conventions were called with 
troops protecting the right of the 
Negroes to vote. Meanwhile, Ne- 
groes and progressive whites were 
developing their own protective, 
revolutionary arm in the Union 
League clubs and citizens’ defense 
groups. 

In September, 1867, 700,000 Ne- 
groes became electors when the 
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registration of voters were held. In 
the various states, Constitutional 
conventions were held, attended al- 
most entirely by the middle classes 
and the poor. In Louisiana and 
South Carolina, a majority of the 
delegates were Negroes. In the 
other Southern states, roughly 
about three-fourths were whites. 
For example, in Virginia there were 
eighty white and twenty-five Ne- 
gro; in Alabama, ninety white and 
twenty-five Negro; in Georgia, one 
hundred and thirty-seven white 
and thirty-three Negro. 

Nor were the white delegates 
predominantly “carpet-baggers” 
from the North. According to the 
Alabama Daily Sentinel (as quoted 
by James Allen in Reconstruction), 
seventy of the ninety white dele- 
gates in the Alabama convention 
were native Southerners. Generally, 
they were not men of property. 
Thus, in the South Carolina con- 
vention it was found that all the 
white delegates paid a total of only 
$761 in annual taxes, and of this 
amount, $508 was accounted for by 
one conservative. 

Legislatures elected during this 
period reflected, as indicated by the 
figures given above, the unity of 
the Negro people and the white 
toilers. These legislatures adopted 
the most progressive legislation the 
South has even seen. They estab- 
lished, for the first time in the 
South, free public schools, with the 
Negro lawmakers most active in 
their behalf. Progressive also were 
their tax programs, exempting 
small farmers and increasing taxes 
on the large landowners. Civil lib- 
erties were guaranteed and the 
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rights of women recognized, show- 
ing the Negro and poor whites as 
the true defenders of “Southern 
white womanhood.” 

Reaction was defeated; but it 
was not destroyed. At the first op- 
portunity it emerged, with all of its 
wiles and all of its terror, to climb 
back into the saddle. That oppor- 
tunity was given it by the rupture 
within the Republican Party. The 


rising capitalist class which dom- 


inated the party nationally had 
achieved its aim in abolishing chat- 
tel slavery and in securing domina- 
tion in the affairs of the nation. 
Sensing the threat of the growing 
working class in the North, it was 
content to stop short of further re- 
forms. All the more so because the 
opening of the West, fat government 
contracts, and free land for rail- 
roads provided an alluring prospect 
to the party in power. The Repub- 
lican Party split, and democracy in 
the South was ditched. The new 
Congress was cdmciliatory to the 
planters and, in 1876, the Demo- 
crats and the Republicans reached 
an agreement to forgive and forget. 

Counter-revolution was in the 
saddle, riding down the people with 
fierce terror. Negro and white lead- 
ers of the progressive forces were 
shot down on the streets. Negroes 
were driven from the polls at the 
point of guns. The 14th and 15th 
Amendments were nullified in the 
blood of the common people, Negro 
and white. 

What the Bourbons failed to do 
with terror, they accomplished by 
fraud, splitting the Negro and white 
allies. Utilizing the obvious exis- 
tence of graft, corruption and big 
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business domination of the Repub- 
lican Party, pitting “agriculture” 
against “industry,” and appealing 
to a fomented fear of “Negro dom- 
ination,” they were able to divide 
large sections of the white South- 
erners from the Republican Party 
and from the Negroes. Thus ended 
one of the most stirring chapters 
in the history of the American 
battle for freedom and democracy. 


The Second Period 


After the war, only a handful of 
the Southern ruling class were un- 
able to reconcile themselves to the 
abolition of slavery. They continued 
to look backward to the ante- 
bellum days when life at least in 
retrospect seemed sweeter and hap- 
pier. The majority of them, how- 
ever, accepted the emancipation of 
the slaves, worked out the “Gentle- 
men’s Agreement” with the North- 
ern business and banking interests 
as to the status quo existing after 
Reconstruction, and immediately 
got down to the business of making 
money out of the cheap labor and 
unrestricted exploitation of the 
South’s natural resources. 

The new capitalism of the South 
was not the young capitalism of the 
industrial revolution. It was not 
vigorous, pioneering, progressive. 
When capitalism came to the South, 
it was already tainted with the sins 
of monopoly. Capitalism in the 
South represented a compromise 
between the old feudalism and the 
newer forms of exploitation. The 
oppression of the small farmers and 
the middle classes as a whole, and 
the looting of public treasuries and 
public lands by the great monopo- 
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lies, the railroads, the banks, the 
big merchants, by Wall Street, was 
an integral part of the system. 

The suppression of the Recon- 
struction legislatures was accom- 
panied by sharpening oppression of 
the small farmers, whose conditions 
became increasingly worse. By 
1890, conditions were such that 
tenants and their families were 
walking the roads penniless and 
hungry. Tom Watson, of Georgia, 
the agrarian leader, was able to say, 
“The farmer is indeed at the end 
of his row.” 

In 1877, the small and middle 
farmers began to organize in the 
Farmers’ Alliance, beginning in 
Texas and rapidly expanding 
through the old South. Three years 
after the organizers arrived in 
Georgia, one hundred and thirty- 
four out of the state’s one hundred 
and thirty-seven counties were or- 
ganized with more than 100,000 
members enrolled. 

Starting off as “a white man’s 
organization,” the Alliance soon 
came to realize that the Negro 
people were an essential ally. By 
1890, there were a million white 
farmers and three-quarters of a 
million Negroes enrolled. 

The People’s Party (or the Popu- 
lists, as the party was called) was 
the political form through which 
the Alliance expressed itself. Its 
program was primarily anti-mo- 
nopolist. It called for strict control 
and regulation of the corporations, 
nationalization of the railroads, 
cheaper currency, and many other 
popular reforms. 

Primarily a farmers’ movement, 
the Alliance moved toward closer 
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relations with the workers. Ad- 
dressing himself to the Knights of 
Labor, a spokesman for the Alli- 
ance asked: “Will you . . . help the 
farmers and laborers in the field of 
their fight on the common enemy?” 

Charged with promoting class 
legislation, Congressman Watson 
answered: 


“What has this Congress ever 
had but class legislation? Our stat- 
ute books are filled with legislation 
in behalf of capital at the expense 
of labor. . . . If we must have class 


legislation as we have always had 
it and always will have it, what 
class is more entitled to it than the 
largest class—the working class?” 


The sweep of the Populist move- 
ment was tremendous. The old line 
political machines were humbled in 
state after state. There was hardly 
a state legislature in the deep 
South that did not have its power- 
ful, articulate bloc of Populists cry- 
ing out the demands of the common 
people and pointing the accusing 
finger at the great corporations. In 
1892, the movement won many 
positions away from the Democratic 
Tories and actually threatened their 
hegemony. After 1896, this move- 
ment was largely dissipated as an 
organized force, not because the 
people had lost their hatred of the 
oppressing corporations, but be- 
cause its middle-class leadership 
vacillated and surrendered to the 
fake liberalism of the so-called 
“new” Democratic Party which, 
under Bryan, borrowed liberally 
from the platform of the Populists. 

In the history of Populism there 
are some glowing chapters on the 
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unity of the Negro people and em- 
battled white farmers. There is the 
story, frequently related, of how 
Tom Watson organized an army of 
poor white farmers, armed with 
shotguns, to protect a Negro Popu- 
list organizer from a lynch mob. 

But among the middle-class 
Populist leaders there was no basic 
understanding of the Negro ques- 
tion. The Negro rights for which 
they fought were too often simply 
the right to vote for the Populist 
candidates. The reactionaries were 
constantly shouting “Negro domi- 
nation” and the white farmers were 
not sufficiently prepared by their 
middle-class leaders to cope with 
this question. At the same time, the 
Populists did not fight energetically 
enough for Negro rights, with the 
result that in some states Republi- 
cans and Tory Democrats were able 
to win many Negro votes. In the 
resulting confusion the reaction- 
aries succeeded in driving a wedge 
between Negro and white. 

This bore its fruit in the reaction- 
ary state constitutions adopted 
around the turn of the century. The 
poll tax, property and _ literacy 
qualifications, the grandfather 
clause, and other disfranchising 
tricks were embodied in the state 
constitutions. As the proceedings of 
the various constitutional conven- 
tions attest in every case, the ruling 
class spokesmen insisted that these 
clauses were designed only to pre- 
vent the Negro people from voting 
and would not place obstacles in the 
way of even the poorest white 
voter. They were enacted in every 
Southern state and thus sealed the 
fate of democracy for both Negroes 
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and whites in the South, for many 
years. 

These restrictions on the right to 
vote had the support of most of the 
Populist leaders, including the out- 
standing Southern Populist, Tom 
Watson. 

Watson’s vacillations, and for 
that matter, the waverings of the 
Populist movement, were due to the 
fact that this was a movement led 
by the middle class. The middle 
class is not a homogeneous class, 
but is comprised of ail those groups 
which belong neither to the capital- 
ist class of big exploiters nor to the 
working class. It is a class with a 
thousand contradictions and con- 
flicting aims. While it may revolt 
against the domination of big capi- 
tal, as it did in the 1890's, it is in- 
capable of consistent leadership and 
it will always fritter away its ener- 
gies and land back under the coat- 
tails of big capital unless it makes 
an alliance with and accepts the 
leadership of the working class. 
This was impossible in the South 
in the 1890’s, because we had a 
working class too small numerically 
and too poorly organized to impress 
its leadership on the movement of 
the day; especially so since the 
working class nationally was not 
sufficiently organized nor politically 
conscious to provide such leader- 
ship and was generally playing a 
subordinate role in the popular re- 
form movements of this period. 


The Present Situation 


Today, in the South, we approach 
a third period of popular, demo- 
cratic upsurge. We approach it at 
a time not only of great suffering 
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among the Southern people, but 
also of imperialist war when every 
mother’s son is threatened with de- 
struction by the war plots of the 
ruling class. In contrast to such 
periods in the past, there has 
emerged in the South an industrial 
proletariat which is giving leader- 
ship to the forces of progress and 
democracy. It is this which provides 
the guarantees of unbreakable 
unity of Negro and white and there- 
fore of victory. 

The capitalists have with their 
own hands created the conditions 
for this movement. Through their 
system of brutal exploitation, they 
have driven the Southern people to 
a standard of living far below that 
of other regions. This standard is 
reflected—although not accurately 
registered—in per capita income 


figures recently released by Secre- 
tary of Commerce Harry Hopkins. 
These figures show an annual per 


capita income for Mississippi as 
low as $205; for Arkansas, $216; for 
Alabama, $225; and for Virginia, 
one of the highest in the South, 
$347. Figures for Eastern states 
show a per capita income three and 
four times that of the Southern 
states. 

In March, 1938, Franklin D. 
Roosevelt, speaking in Gainesville, 
Ga., said: 


“Georgia and the lower South 
may just as well face facts. The 
purchasing power of the millions of 
Americans in this whole area is far 
too low. Most men and women who 
work for wages in this whole area 
get wages which are far too low.” 


Several months later, in his mes- 
sage to the White House Confer- 
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ence on Southern Problems, the 


President wrote: 


“It is my conviction that the 
South presents right now the Na- 
tion’s No. 1 economic problem—the 
nation’s problem, not merely the 
South’s. For we have an economic 
unbalance in the nation as a whole, 
due to this very condition of the 
South.” 


Such solicitous words could not 
but awaken hope in the breasts of 
the Southern workers that the Ad- 
ministration would utilize the 
Wages-and-Hours Act—in a word, 
enforce the law—to raise the in- 
come level of millions of Southern 
workers. But such hopes were 
doomed. With the outbreak of the 
imperialist war and the beginning 
of the armed redivision of the 
world, the New Deal party, like the 
Republican Party of 1877, made its 
peace with the Southern ruling 
class, the terms of the agreement 
calling for a pledge of non-inter- 
vention in the hallowed right of 
Southern Bourbons to oppress and 
exploit the Southern masses. 

Mr. Roosevelt’s Administration is 
quite willing to forget that the 
Wages-and-Hours Act was adopted 
by Congress and is, at least theore- 
tically, the law of the land. Recent- 
ly it was reported that the Wages- 
and-Hours Administration so far 
forgot itself as actually to consider 
some serious measures towards en- 
forcing the wage-and-hour rates in 
the Southern lumber industry, the 
largest single industry in the South. 
But Congressman Frank Boykin of 
Mobile, Alabama (who owns thou- 
sands of acres of first-rate hard- 
wood in Washington County), 
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informed the Wages-and-Hours Ad- 
ministration that such steps would 
be very unfortunate and that he 
spoke for one hundred and fifty 
Southern Congressmen. The admin- 
istration was impressed by the logic 
of Mr. Boykin’s arguments, and 
workers in the hazardous industry 
in the South must continue to work 
for twenty cents an hour, or less, 
and at whatever hours Mr. Boykin’s 
friends think necessary.* 


The lumber industry is of course 


largely unorganized. But even in 
organized industries such as steel 
and coal, or in a partly organized 
industry like textile, we find wage 
rates from 20 to 50 per cent lower 
than in the North. 

The lowest wage rates, however, 
are reserved for those industries 


which are predominantly Southern, 


such as tobacco. A report of the 
Federal Emergency Relief Adminis- 
tration based on a relief study of 
the industry at Winston-Salem and 
Durham, North Carolina, and Rich- 
mond, Virginia, stated: “Whatever 
the size of the family, earnings are 
insufficient for minimum subsis- 


* As timber suitable for lumber is ‘‘cut out’’ in 
the Gulf coastal plains of Georgia, Florida, Ala- 
bama and Mississippi, the sawmills close down 
and are shortly thereafter destroyed by “‘acciden- 
tal” fire, usually covered by insurance. This 
process has gone on for the past twenty years, 
leaving vast stretches of sandy, stump-dotted lands 
of indifferent value for agriculture. The develop- 
ment of a process for making paper from pine 
pulp has provided a new industry in the cut- 
over lands during the past five years. Paper mills 
have been established in Mobile, Tuscaloosa, Moss 
Point, Bogalusa and other places; but the num- 
ber employed is far less than that formerly em- 
ployed in the lumber industry in these same areas. 
Despite the low price paid for the work, many 
expropriated farmers eke out a meager living 
cutting logs for the paper mills. During a recent 
trip to Mississippi, the writer was told by log- 
cutters that by working twelve to fourteen hours 
a day, they could make $10 to $12 a week. Only 
small trees from five to seven inches in diameter 
are cut thus effectively preventing the regrowth 
of the Southern pine forests. 
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tence.” In one branch of the indus- 
try, Negro workers averaged $24.62 
monthly, while white workers aver- 
aged $36.14. 

With the recent slashes in W.P.A. 
rolls, suffering among the unem- 
ployed has_ increased _ sharply. 
Southern Bourbons are against re- 
lief in principle, and appropriations 
for direct relief, where they exist at 
all, are woefully inadequate. Old- 
age assistance is $8 a month in Mis- 
sissippi and $12 in Alabama. 

Let us turn to the farmers. As in 
1892, the farmers are at the end of 
their row. Two years ago, the Re- 
port on the Economic Conditions of 
the South, said: 


“Many thousands of the South’s 
farm families are living in poverty 
comparable to that of the poorest 
peasants in Europe.” 


The past two years have seen no 
improvement in the conditions of 
small farm owners, tenants, and 
sharecroppers, despite the much-ad- 
vertised activities of the Agricultur- 
al Adjustment Administration and 
Federal Security Administration. 
The writer recently talked to a Ne- 
gro sharecropper a client of F.S.A., 
who had received a loan of $150 
from the government. The authori- 
ties had instructed him how to 
spend the money—in fact, had 
spent it for him, allocating so much 
for seed, feed, fertilizer, interest, 
etc. He was left with the magnifi- 
cent sum of $33.12 for all the living 
expenses of his family throughout 
the year. Strangely, the F.S.A. did 
not attempt to show him how to 
feed and clothe his family of seven 
on this $33.12. 
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The process of “tractoring off” 
tenants and farm labor is not con- 
fined to the West and Southwest. 
In the old South, too, Negro and 
white ex-farmers are trudging the 
roads looking for work, for a place 
to sleep, for something to eat. 

The imperialist war has not 
opened up markets for the cotton 
and tobacco crops of the Southern 
farmers. On the contrary, the war- 
ring powers have embargoed Amer- 
ican farm products and diverted 
their cash into munitions purchases. 
And as the United States Govern- 
ment steps up its drive for impe- 
rialist domination of world markets, 
it will increase the imports of farm 
products from abroad in order to 
sell more fabricated steel and fin- 
ished products. 

All that has been said of the op- 
pression and exploitation of the 
Southern people as a whole applies 
to the Negro people—but doubly so. 
In fact, comparative figures of an- 
nual wages for employed workers 
in one Southern state (excluding 
agriculture and domestic work) 
showed an average of $641 for 
whites and $243 for Negroes, or 
nearly two-thirds less. Recently a 
glaring light was thrown on the 
conditions of the Negro people in 
two incidents: the Natchez fire in 
which two hundred Negroes per- 
ished, and the savage murder of a 
Negro steel worker by police of- 
ficers in a suburban jail on the out- 
skirts of Birmingham. Neither of 
these incidents is isolated. Both are 
typical of what is going on in every 
state and every county in the South, 
almost daily. They are simply the 
most brutal expressions of the sys- 
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tem which, for the Negro people, 
stands for poverty, starvation, 
lynching, and discrimination of 
every sort. 

These are the economic and social 
conditions of the overwhelming 
majority of the people in the South. 
Is it any wender that the ruling 
class is afraid of democratic rights 
for the Southern people? Its fear 
of the people stands behind the 
system of poll tax which prevails 
in eight Southern states, effectively 
disfranchising 80 per cent of the 
population, Negro and white. It is 
this fear which determines the re- 
tention of the variety of subter- 
fuges through which the ruling 
class, in cynical violation of the 
14th and 15th Amendments, denies 
the right to vote to the Negro peo- 
ple almost as a whole. 

The suffocation of democracy in 
the South is not merely the will of 
the Southern ruling class; it is a 
valuable instrument of power of the 
reactionary forces in the nation. The 
poll tax and other franchise restric- 
tions in thie South have provided 
American imperialism, American 
finance capital, with a consistent 
reactionary bloc in the Senate 
and in the House, ready at a mo- 
ment’s notice to do battle against 
labor legislation, relief measures, 
and for the restriction of democracy 
in the other states. 

The situation today, in which the 
American bourgeoisie is actively at- 
tacking civil liberties, and the liv- 
ing standards of the masses, and 
preparing to drag the nation into 
imperialist war, offers us a classic 
illustration of how the Negro ques- 
tion is manipulated by the white 
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ruling class against the interests of 
the Negro people and the white 
common people. 

This is stated with full clarity in 
the resolution on democratic rights 
in the South adopted at the 
Eleventh National Convention of 
the Communist Party: 


“The national oppression of the 
Negro is not simply a survival of 
slavery; it is largely the result of a 
deliberate revival and restimulation 
of the historic traditions of slavery 
in the interest of class privilege.” 
(The Communist, July, 1940, p. 619.) 


The Imperialist War and the South 


To the already intolerable bur- 
dens of the Southern people, the 
ruling class and its corrupt politi- 
cians now propose to add the addi- 
tional burden of imperialist war. In 
preparation for this war, and in 
order to make it simultaneously a 
war against the Southern people, 
the former New Dealers and the 
Garner forces in the Democratic 
Party have established an idyllic 
harmony. Old quarrels were for- 
gotten as the Roosevelt forces 
abandoned the New Deal reforms, 
and Southern industrialists, such as 
H. A. Berg of Birmingham’s Wood- 
ward Iron Co., pledged “100 per cent 
support” to Roosevelt. 

Mayor Maury Maverick of San 
Antonio, formerly a staunch sup- 
porter of John L. Lewis and the 
C.1.0., journeyed to Chattanooga to 
attack Lewis and to plump for a 
third term for Roosevelt before the 
second Southern Conference for 
Human Welfare. 

Undoubtedly new alignments will 
take place in the coming months. 
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Southern industrialists and many 
Southern politicians who saw only 
Roosevelt as their salvation are now 
more than favorably inclined to- 
ward Wendell Willkie, who is the 
big boss of the Alabama Power Co, 
the Tennessee Power Company, the 
Georgia Power Co., and other 
Southern subsidiaries of Common- 
wealth Southern. Behind declara- 
tions of support for the Democratic 
Party there will be a strong under- 
current, in leading Democratic 
circles, for Willkie. 

Regardless of these factors, the 
Southern ruling class is united in 
the aim of having the South play a 
major role in the imperialist war 
and the war preparations, hoping 
for a large share of the loot. 

The Associated Industries of 
Alabama have held two secret ses- 
sions with representatives of the 
War Department, it is reported. 
Governor Rivers of Georgia, who 
has shown so much zeal in the per- 
secution of the foreign-born (but 
little enough in persecuting flog- 
gers) called a conference of South- 
ern governors to bring more war 
industries to the South. The Knox- 
ville City Council sent its city man- 
ager to Washington to bid for war 
industries. We can easily guess at 
the anti-union, anti-labor pledges 
the Southern place-holders are 
making to Washington. 

The ruling class is confident that 
it can prevent unionization, squeeze 
wages lower and, through the re- 
strictions on democratic rights, 
stifle expression of anti-war senti- 
ment in the South. They base them- 
selves on the relative weakness of 
the unions in the South, on their 
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own “fifth column” in leading posi- 
tions in many Southern trade 


unions, and on the cleavage be- 
tween Negro and white which they 
have fostered and maintained. 


The Democratic Forces in the South 


The Southern ruling class will 
find that it has miscalculated. It is 
unable to learn or forget. It cannot 
forget how it crushed the popular 
movements for democracy in 1875 
and 1900; and it has not learned 
that there are new forces in the 
South today, forces which cannot 
be crushed. 

We Communists know and recog- 
nize these forces. 

We have seen the emergence of 
the Southern industrial proletariat, 
which must be reckoned in mil- 
lions, employed in the steel, coal, 
textile, lumber, paper, marine, rail- 
road, and other basic industries. 
Hundreds of thousands of them are 
organized in the Congress of Indus- 
trial Organizations, which is a new 
kind of union. The C.I.O. bases it- 
self on the unity of Negro and 
white, and on the defense of the in- 
terests of both, with democracy in 
union affairs and with equal rights 
in the industries. Among the South- 
ern workers there is a readiness to 
struggle, against tremendous odds, 
for the interests of themselves and 
their families, as has been shown in 
great strikes in the textile, long- 
shore, coal, and iron _ industries. 

Furthermore, the Southern white 
worker is rapidly learning to put 
aside the race prejudice which has 
kept Negro and white divided and 
to struggle shoulder to shoulder for 
the joint demands of the Southern 


people. The Southern workers rep- 
resent—and the themselves are in- 
creasingly recognizing this—the 
interests, not only of their class, but 
of all the oppressed. The organized 
workers are playing a more impor- 
tant role in the affairs of the com- 
munity and state, in politics and 
civic affairs. They are reaching out 
to their allies, the farmers, the city 
middle classes, and the Negro peo- 
ple. They are more and more alert 
to the problems of their class and 
the people and are showing initia- 
tive in projecting and fighting for 
solutions to these problems. 

There has emerged, specifically, 
the Negro industrial proletariat, 
which is of tremendous significance. 
This is the class which is increas- 
ingly giving leadership to the 
struggle of the Negro people for 
liberation and which is responsible 
for the greater firmness and height- 
ened militancy shown in this 
struggle. This was reflected in the 
historic Southern Negro Youth Con- 
gress held in New Orleans last 
April, and it is also reflected in the 
trade unions and the other organi- 
zations of the Negro people. 

The mood of the Negro people is 
one of determination to win their 
democratic rights and to make for 
themselves and the people as a 
whole a better life. This was beauti- 
fully expressed in the proclamation 
of the Southern Negro Youth Con- 
gress, issued by 364 young Negro 
delegates: 


“We have hope, and yet we have 
more than hope; we have power, 
the power of a unified people... 
the will to fight and to achieve. Out 
of these plans and visions, we shall 
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sweep away all obstacles and make 
for ourselves and for America a 
wonderful greatness . .. a proof 
that mankind can achieve a new 
order.” 


Representative of the new forces 
is the Southern Conference for Hu- 
man Welfare, which held its second 
conference at Chattanooga in April. 
Within this movement are united 
the most decisive sections of the 
labor movement, the Negro people, 


the organized farmers and progres-" 


sive middle class groups. There 
were weaknesses in the Chatta- 
nooga conference, due partly to the 
failure of honest progressives to 
orient themselves to the new situa- 
tion caused by the outbreak of the 
imperialist war and the abandon- 
ment of the New Deal by Roosevelt, 
and partly to the failure of labor to 
come forward boldly to give lead- 
ership to the movement. But 
despite these weaknesses, the con- 
ference adopted an uncompromis- 
ing program of progressive action 
and legislation for the abolition of 
the poll tax, for equal rights for 
the Negro people, for civil liberties, 
and for the protection of labor’s 
rights and living standards. 

The conference endorsed the ac- 
tivity of the Civil Rights Committee 
of the Southern Conference for Hu- 
man Welfare which drafted the 
Geyer Anti-Poll Tax Bill and which 
is leading the broad campaign for 
its adoption. This committee is also 
attacking the poll tax on another 
front, that of challenging its con- 
stitutionality in Federal courts. 
Meanwhile, in Washington, the 
Conference leadership has estab- 
lished the active unity of the A. F. 


of L., the C.1.0., Railroad Brother. 
hoods, Negro organizations, and 
many progressive middle class 
groups in support of the Geyer 
Bill. 

The Southern Conference for 
Human Welfare, especially through 
the work of the Civil Rights 
Committee, is making an effective 
contribution to the fight for democ- 
racy in the South and will un- 
doubtedly receive the energetic sup- 
port of all progressives throughout 
the country. 

A new force in the South today is 
the youth. On every hand as we ge 
among the young people of the 
South, we find an impatience with 
old prejudices, a readiness to face 
the issue of Negro oppression, and 
the definite recognition that there 
is “something wrong” with the capi- 
talist system. The young people's 
hatred of war has been expressed 
in numerous demonstrations, espe- 
cially on college and high school 
campuses, in the recent period. A 
strong delegation of Southern youth 
attended the American Youth Con- 
gress session at Lake Geneva in 
July. 

Finally, a force with which the 
reactionaries must reckon is the 
Communist Party, which has organ- 
ization in every Southern state. The 
Communist Party in the South has 
many organizational weaknesses, 
but it is, notwithstanding, a party 
of the Southern toilers, Negro and 
white, deeply rooted in the mines, 
mills, and rural districts. It is work- 
ing to overcome its weaknesses. A 
large section of its membership has 
been tested in struggle, in difficult 
work against odds, under conditions 
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of persecution and terror. It is the 
party which is profoundly sensitive 
to the needs, and energetically fos- 
ters the unity, of the Negre people 
and the white toilers as the basic re- 
quirement for the full emancipation 
of the Southern people. 

These, then, are the new forces 
that have emerged in the South 
and which provide the basis for a 
mighty people’s front of the South- 
ern people for peace, jobs and dem- 
ocratic rights. Every step of the 
Bourbons to make war on the 
Southern people and to crush the 
growing unity of Negro and white 
will simply sharpen the under- 
standing of the people and cement 
these bonds. It will but hasten rec- 
ognition by the people of the con- 
clusions drawn by Comrade Browder 
in August, 1938, in connection with 
the publication of the Report on 
the Economic Conditions of the 
South: 


“« .. the South requires socialism 
for its full emancipation from the 
terrible conditions revealed in the 
report. .. . The Soviet Union with 
its socialist system is revealing, in 
its development of its many con- 
stituent republics especially those 
formerly exploited under tsarism, 
how economic deserts under capi- 
talism quickly become blooming 
gardens under socialism.” 


Immediate Tasks 


The speed with which the South- 
ern people come to recognize this 
profound truth depends on how 
well and how quickly we organize 
the people in immediate struggle for 
jobs and democratic rights. This 
poses before the Party and the pro- 
gressives a series of concrete tasks: 
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1. We must utilize the election 
campaign to the fullest extent to 
bring our message to the people, to 
mobilize the popular forces in de- 
fense of peace and democracy and 
to defend the constitutional rights 
of the Party. This requires, in the 
first place, that we get and main- 
tain the Party on the ballot. It re- 
quires also that we conduct our 
election campaign in such a way as 
to bring us closest to the masses. 

The platform of our Party, and 
the program as emphasized by 
Comrade Browder in his report to 
the Eleventh Convention, meets the 
needs of the Southern people and 
will receive a warm response from 
the Southern people wherever it is 
brought to them. This is already 
shown by the facility with which 
the Kentucky state organization of 
our Party collected within a few 
weeks more than a thousand signa- 
tures toa petition to place the Party 
on the ballot. 

There is the possibility of a sur- 
prisingly large vote for the Com- 
munist candidates in the Southern 
states, and for this reason the reac- 
tionary state machines are making 
desperate efforts to keep us off the 
ballot. The ruling class remembers 
that the South once gave a large 
vote to Eugene Debs, whose mantle 
of leadership in the struggle against 
war, for democracy, jobs and so- 
cialism, has now fallen upon Earl 
Browder. They are also afraid to 
face a concrete expression of the 
growing unity of Negro and white 
which will be registered in the vote 
for Earl Browder and James W. 
Ford, the Presidential and Vice- 
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Presidential candidates of the Com- 
munist Party . 

The ruling class fear is all the 
more reason for us to have confi- 
dence and determination. We must 
enter the election campaign in this 
spirit, determined to reach and sur- 
pass the Debs vote in the South. 


2. Despite the progress of the 
C.1.0. and the A. F. of L. among the 
unorganized workers in the South, 


the trade union movement remains - 


relatively weak as compared with 
other sections of the country. As 
William Z. Foster has pointed out, a 
progressive trade unionist should 
be constantly active in campaigns 
to organize the unorganized. It is 
not necessary to wait until a sala- 
ried organizer comes to town from 
headquarters. Rank-and-file organ- 
izing committees should be built in 
every local union and central body, 
and wherever possible in local shops 
and mills, working to organize the 
unorganized. This is especially true 
in lumber, the second largest in- 
dustry in the South, which is al- 
most compeletely unorganized and 
where wage standards are as low 
as in agriculture. This also applies 
to the oil industry in Texas and 
Oklahoma where organizing com- 
mittees have recently begun work. 
Much needs to be done in the tex- 
tile and steel industries, especially 
among the Negro workers in the 
latter industry. 


3. The South is still, today, pre- 
dominantly agrarian. The farmers, 
and the small town and rural popu- 
lation generally, must be won for 
the struggle for peace, democratic 
rights and security. 


In discussing the matter of an 
agrarian program before the Farm 
Conference of the Eleventh National 
Convention, James S. Allen, said: 


“Such a program must base itself 
primarily upon the needs of the 
small farmers and put forth those 
demands of the middle farmers 
which are also in the interest of the 
small producers. Furthermore, such 
a program must advance collabora- 
tion of the mass of farmers with 
progressive labor; for without such 
collaboration it is impossible to ful- 
fil the demands of either the 
farmers or the workers. It is also 
necessary that such a _ program, 
while advancing legislative de- 
mands, particularly in connection 
with the election campaign, be pri- 
marily a program of action and 
struggle for the most pressing de- 
mands of the working farmers.” 
(“The Farmer and the Struggle 
Against the War Program,” The 
Communist, July, 1940, p. 640.) 

The needs of the Southern farm 
masses coincide with the needs of 
the impoverished farm people 
everywhere. Southern farmers, as 
farmers throughout the country, de- 
mand an increase in Federal ap- 
propriations for emergency and 
direct relief; the extension and de- 
velopment of democratic rights on 
the countryside by assuring partici- 
pation of tenants and sharecroppers, 
Negro and white, in committees ad- 
ministering the Federal farm pro- 
gram; old age insurance and health 
and educational facilities; and 
higher prices for their products. 

Of especial importance for South- 
ern farmers are two planks listed 
by Comrade Allen: 


“5. The enactment of a Federal 
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Tenancy Law which shall make it 
imperative to prosecute usurers, 
abolish plantation commissaries and 
forced buying at stores designated 
by the landlord; guarantee the right 
of collective bargaining for farm 
workers and sharecroppers; enforce 
written tenant and sharecropper 
contracts; provide for tenant and 
sharecropping recording of ac- 
counts, and for compensation by the 
landlord to the tenant for improve- 
ments on the land; suspend land- 
lords’ liens on crop and chattel 
during emergencies, such as crop 
failure and sudden price decline; 
provide for minimum housing and 
sanitary conditions in dwellings on 
tenant land; bring about repeal of 
state peonage laws which make it 
unlawful to quit a tenancy while in 
debt. 

“6. The enactment of a Homestead 
Act for Today which establishes a 
ten-year moratorium on the mort- 
gage debt of small and middle 
farmers; prohibits evictions and 
foreclosures for non-payment of 
rent, interest, various production 
debts and taxes due to circum- 
stances beyond the farmers’ control; 
refinances the farm debt at a level 
corresponding to the productive 
value of the land with long-term 
loans at low interest rates; estab- 
lishes a Federal system requiring 
the states to enact a graduated land 
tax, exempting all homesteads be- 
low $5,000 from tax levies; pools all 
Federal, state, bank and corporation 
farm lands acquired by foreclosure 
into the public domain from which 
it shall be granted, leased or sold on 
long terms with payments varying 
according to the occupant’s annual 
income, in the form of family-sized 
homesteads or for the use of produc- 
tion cooperatives, with sole pref- 


erences given to foreclosed farmers, 


at present landless, tenant farmers, 
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sharecroppers and farm laborers, 
Negro and white.” (Ibid., pp. 641- 
642.) 


4. We have discussed above the 
growing movement of the Negro 
people, especially around the South- 
ern Negro Youth Congress. In con- 
nection with this movement, it is 
of vital importance that the white 
trade unionists and white farmers 
be won to active support of the de- 
mands of the Negro people: for the 
right to vote, for the Anti-Lynch- 
ing Bill, against police brutality, 
for equal pay for equal work and 
the right to any job, and against 
the whole system of Jim Crow and 
segregation. The anti-imperialist 
People’s Front will take shape and 
grow in the South only to the ex- 
tent that this great truth is fully 
understood by the white masses. 
This alone will provide the guar- 
antee that the present democratic 
upsurge can avoid the pitfalls that 
wrecked the democratic movements 
in 1875 and 1900. 


5. Comrade Browder has indi- 
cated, in his report to the Eleventh 
Convention, our tasks in connec- 
tion with the struggle for the aboli- 
tion of the poll tax, in the passage 
of the Geyer Bill at this session of 
Congress, and the struggle against 
all the restrictions on the exercise 
of the franchise by the Negro people. 
This struggle for democracy must 
be waged, not by the South alone, 
but by the labor and the progressive 
forces throughout the country, with 
the active support of the Commu- 
nist Party.* 





“oe * 


‘Resolution on Democratic Rights in the 
South,” 


The Communist, July, 1940, pp. 618-20. 
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6. The Southern people, primari- 
ly because of their agrarian history, 
have always suffered from a ten- 
dency to minimize organization, or- 
ganization, that is, in the Leninist 
sense. The Communists have the 
responsibility of carrying sound or- 
ganizational principles into the trade 
unions, the farm organizations, the 


IN THE SOUTH 


Negro organizations, etc. But we 
must also eradicate every trace of 
organizational underestimation in 
our own ranks. This is an essential 
part of our job of building the 
Communist Party in the South to 
fulfil its indispensable role in pro- 
moting the people’s movement for 
peace, jobs, and democratic rights, 
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FOR A GREATER VOTE AND A 


STRONGER PARTY! 


(Report delivered on May 31, 


1940, to the Election Campaign and Party 


Building Commission at the Eleventh National Convention 
of the Communist Party, United States of America.) 


BY ROY HUDSON 


UR task here today is to con- 

centrate attention on _ those 
problems of Party building which 
flow directly from the present situa- 
tion and our central tasks. In doing 
this we must be guided especially 
by our experiences in the past 
eight months, boldly facing the 
many weaknesses revealed in our 
work. 

It will not be necessary to make 
a long and detailed report, since we 
are approaching this task today 
with the ground already prepared 
for us. We have before us the re- 
port of Comrade Browder to this 
Convention* as well as his report to 
the February Plenum of the Na- 
tional Committee ** and the resolu- 
tion which dealt with this ques- 
tion.*** We should study these re- 
ports and the resolution, interpret- 
ing them to the entire Party in 
terms of the experiences and tasks 
of each branch, of each Party 
member. 


Let us here summarize the basic 





*Earl Browder, The People’s Road 
Workers Library Publishers, New York 
** Earl Browder, The People Against the War- 
Makers, Workers Library Publishers, New York. 
* The Communist, March, 1940, p. 211. 
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content of the 
resolution. 

First: In the face of the wwurld- 
shaking events and the necessity for 
a sharp and rapid tactical turn, our 
Party, despite the most ferocious 
and concerted attack it has ever 
faced, rapidly adopted a correct 
policy, won the entire membership 
for this policy, and emerged from 
he first stage of this new situation 
more firmly united than ever, both 
ideologically and organizationally, 
carrying on work among the masses 
with greater effectiveness, and 
strengthening its bonds with the 
masses. 

Second: With the correct political 
line as the basis, the approach to 
the solution of the many new and 
pressing organizational tasks of the 
Party was indicated last February 
by Comrade Browder in his report 
as follows: 

“First—more energetically, more 
intensively, more broadly going to 
the masses; and, second, taking sys- 
tematic measures of a_ technical 
nature to safeguard the membership 
and the Party organs from inter- 
ference by enemy attacks.” (Cited 
place, p. 22.) 


reports and the 
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Third: 

“The historic tasks facing the 
American working class today place 
upon the Communists a great re- 
sponsibility which can only be ef- 
fectively carried through by further 
strengthening the Party ideological- 
ly, politically and organizationally.” 
(February Plenum resolution. Cited 
place, p. 217.) 

Fourth: 


“In the present political situation 
particularly, the Party has great op- 
portunities for mass recruiting, in 
which the whole Party, all of the 
Party organizations, and every 
Party member must be active. This 
work, to be successful, must be sys- 
tematically organized.” (Ibid., pp. 
217-18.) 

Proved in the Crucible 
of Experience 

The developments since the Feb- 
ruary Plenum have fully confirmed 
these basic observations. The mem- 
bership has even more firmly rallied 
around the Party and its leadership. 
We have just gone through a sixty- 
day pre-Convention discussion. Our 
membership had full freedom to 
discuss all questions at the branch 
meetings and in the Discussion Bul- 
letin. Aside from some _ isolated 
manifestations of unclarity on 
separate questions, we can register 
complete unanimity of the entire 
membership behind ihe policies of 
the National Committee. Our ene- 
mies will undoubtedly shout scorn- 
fully about this unanimity. They 
will invent all sorts of fantastic ex- 
planations. They certainly have had 
no such success with their cam- 
paign for so-called “National 
Unity.” They will have even less 
success in the future, despite the 
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frantic efforts of the Social-Demo- 
cratic betrayers and agents of the 
bourgeoisie. And around our pro- 
letarian unity of the advance guard 
of our class, the workers and toilers 
will rally in large numbers. The 
Party, on the basis of its bold strug- 
gle against imperialist war and 
capitalist reaction, has won the sup- 
port of increasing sections of the 
workers and the toilers generally, 
This is evidenced by many facts, 
The slogans of the Party, the cam- 
paign of the Party to keep the 
United States out of the imperialist 
war are finding ever greater re- 
sponse among the people, especially 
the workers, the trade unions. This 
was seen in the significant April 6 
demonstrations, and is to be seen in 
the many resolutions passed by the 
unions. 

The attack against the Party and 
its leaders is meeting ever greater 
opposition from the people. While 
only isolated individuals spoke up 
during the first stages of the attack 
and the persecution of our General 
Secretary, the movement of opposi- 
tion to the reactionary policies of 
the F.B.I., the Dies Committee and 
to the persecution of the Commu- 
nists has today grown to serious 
proportions. More and more people 
realize that the attack on the Com- 
munists is an attack on the Bill of 
Rights, on the civil liberties of the 
people. As proof of this we have 
the various statements of outstand- 
ing individuals, both separately and 
collectively, condemning the Dies 
Committee, and the F.B.I. raids, etc. 

We saw the first serious effort to 
bring together on a national scale 
the forces organizing to defend 
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civil liberties in the Washington 
Conference, to which a member of 
our National Committee, Comrade 
Elizabeth Gurley Flynn, was invited 
as one of the reporters. The opposi- 
tion to the expulsion of Comrade 
Flynn from the American Civil 
Liberties Union, within the Ameri- 
can Civil Liberties Union itself, is a 
further evidence of this develop- 
ment. 

Last but not least, let me mention 
the success achieved so far in col- 
lection of petitions to place our 
Party on the ballot. And let us bear 
in mind the circumstances, the at- 
mosphere in which this success was 
achieved. Yet the response of the 
masses surprised even our own 
comrades. This was true in Pennsyl- 
vania, in Michigan, in Ohio; and as 
for West Virginia, we were all hap- 


pily surprised. Our comrades in 
West Virginia deserve our heartfelt 


congratulations. In view of their 
achievement every state must de- 
termine to get on the ballot. Surely 
there will be no excuse for failure. 
Experiences in other states where 
serious efforts to get on the ballot 
have already been made, or are 
under way, tell the same story. I 
could cite many examples; but I 
think the several states cited above 
fully confirm our analysis at the 
February Plenum, as they confirm 
the basic lessons I mentioned above. 

At the February Plenum we de- 
cided to undertake a two-month re- 
cruiting campaign (April 6-May 
30). What have we achieved in this 
campaign? What lessons can we 
draw from this campaign? We did 
not set any quotas for the state or- 
ganizations. We set ourselves mod- 
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est tasks. Frankly, the major objec- 
tive we had in mind in this drive 
was to get ourselves out of the rut, 
to check the decline in recruiting 
that had set in. We had reached the 
lowest point in many years. 

Have we achieved this modest 
aim? We have. By April the number 
of recruits was the largest since 
August, 1939. The May figures were 
even higher. 

These figures show that we have 
pulled ourselves out of the rut. If 
we undertake the task seriously, we 
can take advantage of the situation. 
We have a sound basis for strength- 
ening the Party. We shall deal later 
with our next task—recruiting in 
the course of the election campaign. 


Registration Shows Consolidation 
of the Party 

With regard to the 1940 registra- 
tion, we must take note of a decline. 
This decline has occurred in prac- 
tically all states. Naturally, the de- 
cline has been greater in numbers 
in the larger states; but the propor- 
tion is about the same. New York, 
for example, has lost about 15 per 
cent—the same as the loss nation- 
ally. 

At the same time, we observe 
that the dues payments for the first 
four months of 1940 are higher in 
comparison with the January, 1940, 
registration than those for the cor- 
responding period of last year, in 
proportion to the larger registration 
in January, 1939. What does this 
mean? It means that the Party is to- 
day more consolidated than before, 
and that a larger percentage of the 
Party membership has been activ- 
ized. 
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But these figures together—the 
lower registration and the higher 
percentage of dues payments—re- 
veal something else besides. They 
reveal that those who failed to reg- 
ister were not among the most 
active part of the membership. They 
were those most affected by the new 
situation. And if we follow up these 
figures and the people behind these 
figures further we find that the 
members who dropped out were not 
doing so because they disagreed 
with Party policies. To be sure, they 
were not among the most developed 
Party members. They may even 
have been unclear on some ques- 
tions. But they did not leave the 
Party primarily through disagree- 
ment. They were for the most part 
industrial workers, workers in the 
larger factories, members of trade 


unions. They dropped out because 
they feared the attacks of the Dies 
Committee, the F.B.I., the reaction- 
aries in some of the unions, the com- 


pany stool pigeons—they 
discrimination, loss of jobs. 

We can prove this by many ex- 
amples; but one will suffice. In a 
certain state we suffered consider- 
able losses in the registration mostly 
among industrial workers in large 
plants. But these same comrades 
took a leading part in the factories 
and local unions in opposition to the 
war, against the Hoover-Manner- 
heim relief drive, and in defense of 
the Party. The success of the signa- 
ture drive in that state is further 
evidence that while we lost mem- 
bers, our influence has been grow- 
ing. The fact is that through neglect 
and failure to do everything pos- 
sible to safeguard the membership 


feared 
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—in some cases we can say criminal 
neglect—names of Party comrades 
fell into the hands of our enemies, 
Under such conditions is it any 
wonder that some of the most active 
trade unionists did not re-register’ 
They told us frankly the reason, and 
one can easily understand their 
position. Certainly, such people can 
and musi be brought back to the 
Party. To begin with, we must 
establish and maintain contact with 
them, cooperate with them in the 
mass organizations, activize them in 
the anti-war struggle, the election 
campaign, etc. 

Was it inevitable that we should 
sustain these losses? Certainly not. 
With greater personal attention, the 
necessary adjustment in the work 
of the branch, greater efforts to 
safeguard against enemy attacks, 
more reliance on personal contacts 
and also greater political clarifica- § 
tion, the overwhelming majority of 
these members could have been 
kept in the Party. And what is 
more, we should without delay un- 
dertake this task now! In a sense, 
the success that we shall have in 
bringing a good portion of these 
comrades back to the Party will be 
a test for us as to what extent we 
have taken “systematic measures of 
a technical nature to safeguard the 
membership and the Party organs 
from interference by enemy at- 
tacks.” The solution of this problem, 
the overcoming of the causes for the 
decline in registration, will also be 
the best preparation, not only for 
the ability of the Party, on the basis 
of its correct policies, constantly te 
strengthen and broaden its contact 
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with the masses, but for the next 
phase of Party building. 


Neither Panic Nor Complacency 


What are some of the steps we 
can take to adjust our organization- 
al structure and methods of work to 
the new situation? We have some 
positive and negative experience. We 
know from this experience how cor- 
rect Comrade Browder was when he 
warned: 


“If we... go to the masses with- 
out the most careful systematic 
measures of technical defense, tech- 
nical safeguarding, we may be leav- 
ing ourselves open to serious blows. 
But if we rely upon technical safe- 
guards without the most intensive 
reaching and consolidating of mass 
contacts, all technical safeguards 
will be valueless.” (The People 
Against the War-Makers, p. 23.) 


In those cases where, in the new 
situation, our comrades allowed a 
loosening in their contact with the 
masses and a slackening of their 
mass work, all their emphasis upon 
organizational adjustment failed, for 
that reason, to strengthen the Party. 
It is not possible to strengthen the 
Party in such a way. 

Of course, there were cases where 
some comrades in local organiza- 
tions had a tendency to be simply 
overwhelmed by the situation, at- 
tempting neither to maintain and 
increase their contacts with the 
masses nor to make the necessary 
organizational adjustments. Such 
tendencies, if not already overcome, 
have, we hope, been eliminated by 
the elections that were part of 
the Party Convention preparations. 
Where such comrades are still lead- 
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ers of branches or sections, the 
sooner they are changed the better. 

A more general defect in our 
work, especially after the first few 
weeks of the war, was to be found 
in those instances in which comrades 
continued and strengthened their 
mass work but became careless and 
even neglected to effect the organi- 
zational adjustments and measures 
about which we spoke at the Feb- 
ruary Plenum and_ subsequently. 
They neglected this necessary task 
because they found that the attack 
which developed against the Party 
met with resistance and did not pro- 
ceed as rapidly as they had ex- 
pected. This was an error. 

The situation calls for neither 
panic nor complacency. We must 
neither give up a single one of our 
rights to carry on our work, nor fail 
to take all the necessary and pos- 
sible measures to assure our ability 
to maintain contact with the masses 
and carry on our work under any 
and all circumstances. 

This must be emphasized even 
more than in the past, because of 
the greater rapidity with which 
events are moving, the furious 
speed with which the Administra- 
tion is driving to involve our nation 
in the imperialist war on the side 
of the Allies and the intensified re- 
actionary drive against civil liber- 
ties. 

To improve the work of the Party 
generally, we should strive to 
establish something akin to the 
steward system, especially where 
we have a large number of com- 
rades in shops, and where the com- 
rades belong to mass organizations. 
Such “stewards” would supplement 
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the regular Party organization. 
They would maintain contact with 
the members, help them to under- 
stand Party policy, help them to se- 
cure Party literature and the press, 
and help to keep them in good 
standing by collecting their dues, if 
for some reason they are not attend- 
ing their branch meetings regularly. 
This steward-system can become a 
very important and effective means 
of keeping contact with the Party 
membership. 

Emphasis on more compact or- 
ganizational forms must, however, 
be combined with another form that 
will compensate for the valuable 
features which exist in the larger 
branch and which will be lacking 
in the smaller organization. A large 
branch helps to give a certain poli- 
tical quality, a feeling of strength, 
and to provide competent political 
discussion, which will be lacking in 
the smaller branch. The large 
branch, however, finds it more diffi- 
cult to keep personal contact with 
every member. Some of the advan- 
tages of the larger branch can be 
retained by organizing frequent 
open meetings to which sympathiz- 
ers are invited—open section meet- 
ings, city meetings, meetings of a 
general political character, with good 
speakers, making sure that both the 
Party membership and non-Party 
workers will attend. This system, 
when employed, is proving very 
effective. 


More Intensive Educational 
Activities 
In the present situation we must 
give more attention than ever be- 
fore to both mass agitation and edu- 
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cation of the Party membership, 
This means greater emphasis op 
mass meetings, distribution of oy 
literature, the circulation of oy 
press, as well as study and reading 
on the part of the Party member. 
ship, political discussion in the 
branches, classes, study circles, ete. 

Today, less than ever, can these 
two tasks—mass agitation and Party 
education—be separated. For effec- 
tive mass agitation we must raise 
the ideological level of the Party 
membership. The leading comrades, 
from the State Bureaus down, must 
set the example by self-study, or- 
ganization of study groups, em- 
phasis upon reading and discussion 
of articles in the Daily Worker, The 
Communist, The Communist Inter- 
national; of important pamphlets, 
articles, and speeches by Comrades 
Browder, Foster, and others; and 
constantly urging and helping the 
comrades to study the History of 
the Communist Party of the Soviet 
Union and other important Marxist- | 
Leninist literature. 

One of the outstanding achieve- 
ments of the recent period has been 
the increase in the sale of our lit- 
erature, especially of low-priced 
pamphlets. This shows that the 
masses are eager to learn the mean- 
ing of events, that they wish to 
know what the Communist Party 
has to say. Every branch, every 
Party member, in addition to carry- 
ing on oral agitation through meet- 
ings and personal contacts, should 
strive to develop and increase the 
sale of literature. In the election 
campaign, of course, we shall es- 
pecially have the greatest oppor- 
tunity to develop this work and we 
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should strive to make it a perma- 
nent part of our activity. 

In our efforts to recruit we can 
also be more succesful if, in ad- 
dition to the old methods, we de- 
velop as a regular system the or- 
ganization of classes, study groups 
of sympathizers and _ prospective 
Party members. Just as it is true 
that a Party member who is po- 
litically developed will be less likely 
to fall victim to attack and in- 
timidation, so will a _ prospective 
member who in general accepts the 
Party program be more likely under 
the present conditions to join the 
Party, if he or she is more po- 
litically developed. Heretofore we 
organized only classes for new 
members. Now we must also organ- 
ize classes for prospective members. 
We may not call them classes. But 
this form of education becomes very 
urgent. Such groups of sympathiz- 
ers even before they join the Party, 
even if they do not join the Party, 
can be drawn into activity around 
the election campaign, the struggle 
against the imperialist war, in de- 
fense of the Party, in support of 
our press, etc. 

In the coming period we must pay 
great attention to the circulation of 
our press. We all see to what 
lengths our enemies are going in 
their attempt to silence our press. 
These efforts may increase. They 
may try to deal us new blows. But 
all this only emphasizes the im- 
portance of the press—in the first 
place the Daily Worker—to all our 
work. The Daily Worker has con- 
stantly improved, but the circula- 
tion is by no means keeping pace 
with this improvement. Why is this? 
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First of all, because we are not yet 
giving enough attention to the cir- 
culation of the press. How often, 
when we read something in the 
Daily Worker do we feel enthusi- 
astic and say to ourselves: If only 
the masses could read this! But they 
can and they must. It is to a large 
extent up to us. 

We must first of all find the ways 
and means to have the Party mem- 
bership read the Daily Worker. 
Then we must strive to get the 
Daily Worker into the hands of the 
most active and key workers in the 
trade unions, the leading forces in 
the anti-war struggle, the toiling 
farmers, the Negro people, the 
youth, the women. With our present 
membership and our influence, and 
in view of the situation in the coun- 
try, our press can and should have 
many times its present circulation. 
But it cannot be achieved merely by 
wishing. We must work out plans 
and carry them through. We must 
use, to every extent possible, the 
capitalist apparatus available—the 
newsstands, etc. But in most cities 
we have not these facilities. And 
even where we have them and 
utilize them even better than we do 
today, we must organize an ap- 
paratus of our own which will be 
able to function under any and all 
conditions. The carrier system, 
routes for our own distributors—all 
this must be taken up in earnest. If 
this task is hard, well, we must be 
prepared for even harder tasks in 
the future. 

Special efforts must be made to 
bring the Daily Worker to the in- 
dustrial workers and the workers 
in the large factories. In this con- 
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nection we should revive the system 
of regular worker-correspondents. 
This will help both in improving 
the contents of the Daily Worker 
and in circulating it among the 
workers. 

For all these tasks, the situation 
requires, more than ever before, the 
training, testing, and promotion of 
new forces to leadership, especially 
among the industrial workers. We 


must not be satisfied with just do-_ 


ing things; we must do things right. 
Strive to do them better. Demand 
more from every leading comrade. 
Demand greater political alertness, 
better contacts with the masses, 
more vigilance against the enemy 
and alien influences in the Party, 
greater discipline, a better check- 
up on the fulfilment of tasks. We 
must be bolder in advancing young 
proletarians to leadership, in pro- 
moting Negro and women com- 
rades, in helping them to become 
first-class qualified Party leaders. 


Recruiting in the Election Campaign 


We must be clear that the build- 
ing of the Party, recruiting new 
members, is not a task that can be 
separated from our mass work. We 
can do mass work without recruit- 
ing; unfortunately we have demon- 
strated this only too well. But we 
cannot do effective mass recruiting 
without the maximum mobilization 
of the Party and its participation in 
the struggles of the masses. 

The next months will be months 
of great interest and activity among 
the masses. The danger of Amer- 
ica’s entering the war as a bellig- 
erent, the attacks on the trade 


unions and the anti-war forces, the 


effects of the armament program 
and the more and more rapid steps 
toward a war economy, the attacks 
on civil liberties, the unfolding of 
the M-Day plans—all this will meet 
with ever greater resistance of the 
masses, especially so if we proper- 
ly organize and mobilize all our 
forces to help develop and lead 
these struggles. 

In this connection, we must espe- 
cially meet the task of mobilizing 
our forces to help carry through 
the organization drives undertaken 
by the C.I.O. and other unions, the 
organization of the Ford workers, 
particularly. Similarly, we must 
give special attention to help de- 
velop the activities decided upon by 
the National Negro Congress and 
the American Youth Congress 
around the burning immediate de- 
mands of the Negro people and the 
youth—equal rights to jobs, W.P.A. 
jobs, the Anti-Lynching Bill, the 
abolition of the poll tax, the Youth 
Act, etc. The demands of the mil- 
lions of unemployed, the demands 
of the working farmers, all these 
are our struggles. 

Only on the basis of this mass 
work, the full mobilization of the 
Party for these struggles, shall we 
be able to carry through mass re- 
cruiting to the Party. We must not 
allow a lapse between this Conven- 
tion and the heat of the election 
campaign, September to November, 
to occur. The class struggle will not 
go on a vacation this year. Certain- 
ly this year we cannot allow the 
summer months to interfere with 
our work. War is raging in Europe 
and Asia, and Wall Street and 
Roosevelt threaten to involve our 
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people. We cannot spare a day, an 
hour from rousing the masses in 
struggle. 

We do not propose that we set 
ourselves any quotas or goals at 
this time. Let us, on the basis of 
these struggles, the strengthening of 
our organizational work, the over- 
coming of weaknesses, recruit as 
part of these struggles. Let recruit- 
ing become a regular task to us, just 
as collection of dues, circulating our 
press, fighting in the interest of the 
people. 

We can and should, of course, or- 
ganize this work of recruiting. Dur- 
ing the summer months there will 
be all sorts of outings, picnics, out- 
door gatherings of the masses. We 
should be there carrying out our 
work. We have already tens of 
thousands of names of people who 
signed our nominating petitions— 
and they will grow into hundreds 
of thousands. Let us organize to 
visit systematically these contacts 
for subscriptions to the press, to 
reach them with our literature and 
for the purpose of recruiting new 
thousands into the Party. Of course, 
any Party branch, section or even 
state organization can, if it so 
wishes, decide upon certain goals 
month by month or for the period 
of June to August. 

By the end of August, we shall be 
entering the more intensive and 
final phase of the election cam- 
paign, which will be accompanied 
by thousands of Party mass meet- 
ings of all kinds, the national tours 
of our Presidential candidates, the 
local tours of the State and 
Congressional candidates, radio 
speeches, etc. Then, on the basis of 
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our achievements between now and 
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that time, of the developments, and 
of the situation then prevailing, it 
will be possible, we believe, to set 
ourselves a goal for recruitment for 
the period from Labor Day to 
Election Day. 

We are all aware of the present 
moment, its significance, its possi- 
bilities. We are hopeful and con- 
fident. Pessimism reigns in the 
ranks of our enemies—the capital- 
ists, the war-makers, their Social- 
Democratic agents. We have confi- 
dence in the future, a confidence 
that comes from the progressive 
role of our class, the insoluble con- 
tradictions of capitalism in war and 
decay, a confidence that comes 
from strength and power of the 
great socialist Soviet Union and its 
effective peace policy. A confidence 
that comes from the clarity and 
unity of our own Party and its tried 
leadership headed by Comrades 
Browder and Foster. 

It is in this spirit that we face 
the future, face our immediate 
tasks, face the coming election 
struggle. Fully confident that no 
attack or intimidation of the enemy 
will swerve us from our purpose, 
from our objective to organize and 
lead the masses in struggle against 
imperialist war and capitalist re- 
action, to the final goal of socialism. 
In this spirit we pledge ourselves 
in the midst of the struggles of the 
masses to build our Party and to 
emerge from the coming election 
struggle having multiplied the vote 
for Browder and Ford, added tens 
of thousands of new members to 
our ranks, and better prepared for 
the struggles to follow. 





HOW DOES SOCIAL-DEMOCRACY 
UNDERSTAND THE NATIONAL QUESTION? 


BY JOSEPH STALIN 


[The following article was written 
in 1904 in the Georgian language 
and published that year in issue 
No. 7 (September) of Proletariatis 
Brdzola (The Struggle of the Pro- 
letariat), organ of the All-Caucasian 
Committee of the Social-Democratic 
Labor Party of Russia. It was first 
published in Russian translation in 
December, 1939, on the occasion of 
Comrade Stalin’s sixtieth birthday. 
In German, from which this text 
has been translated for The Com- 
munist, the article first appeared in 
the weekly Die Welt (issued in 
Stockholm), Nos. 10-11, 1940. 

The reader will bear in mind that 
the term “Social-Democracy” in the 
title and throughout the article re- 
fers to the Social-Democratic Labor 
Party of Russia (Bolsheviks), which, 
in 1918, assumed the name The 
Communist Party of Russia (Bolshe- 
viks), and in 1925, the Communist 
Party of the Soviet Union (Bolshe- 
viks).—The Editor.] 


VERYTHING changes. ... Social 

life changes, and with it also 
the “national question.” At different 
times different classes appear on the 
arena of battle, and each class con- 
ceives the “national question” in its 
own way. It is clear that at differ- 


ent times the “national question” 
serves different interests and ac- 
quires different aspects, depending 
on when and by which class it is 
posed. 

We had, for example, the s0- 
called “national question” oj the 
nobility at the time when the 
Georgian nobleman — following 
Russia’s annexation of Georgia— 
began to feel the disadvantage in 
the loss of the old privileges and 
the former power he had held un- 
der the Georgian rulers, and de- 
sired the “liberation of Georgia,” 
considering it offensive to his dig- 
nity to be a “mere subject.” He & 
wanted thereby to place the Geor- f 
gian rulers and the nobility at the 
head of “Georgia” and in this way 
to place the fate of the Georgian 
people in their hands! That was feu- 
dal-monarchist “nationalism.” This 
“movement” has left no _ visible 
traces in the life of the Georgians, 
and, apart from individual conspir- 
acies of the Georgian noblemen 
against the Russian regents in the 
Caucasus, did not have a single 
deed to its credit. The events of 
social life had but to touch it 
lightly and this “movement,” weak 
at best, was destroyed at its roots. 
And, in fact, the establishment of 
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the Noblemen’s Bank, the growth of 
the class antagonisms in city and 
countryside, the strengthened move- 
ment of the village poor, etc., all of 
this struck a death blow at the Geor- 
gian nobility and simultancously at 
“feudal-monarchist nationalism” as 
well. The Georgian nobility split 
into two groups. One of these 
groups abandoned all “nationalism” 
and proferred its hand to the Rus- 
sian autocracy, to secure the reward 
of comfortable sinecures, cheap 
credits, and agricultural machinery, 
to secure government protection 
against rural “rebels,” etc. The 
other, much weaker, group of the 
Georgian nobility, once more made 
friends with the Georgian bishops 
and archimandrites, and in this way 
hid under the pinions of clericalism 
their “nationalism” undermined by 
life. This group is zealously engaged 
in the restoration of the ruined 
Georgian churches (that forms the 
main article in its “program”!)—the 
“monuments of former greatness”— 
and awaits devoutly a miracle that 
will realize its landlord-monarchist 
“wishes.” 

Thus the feudal-monarchist na- 
tionalism, in the last hours of its 
existence, assumed a clerical form. 

Simultaneously modern life has 
posed with us the national question 
of the bourgeoisie. As soon as the 
young Georgian bourgeoisie realized 
the dire effect upon it of free com- 
petition with the “foreign” capital- 
ists, it began, through the medium 
of Georgian national-democrats to 
stammer about an _ independent 
Georgia. The Georgian bourgeoisie 
desired to protect the Georgian 
market by tariff restrictions, for- 


cibly to drive the “foreign” bour- 
geoisie out of this market, to raise 
artificially the prices of commodi- 
ties, and by these “patriotic” ma- 
chinations to win successes in the 
field of enrichment. 

That was and remains the goal of 
the nationalism of the Georgian 
bourgeoisie. It remains to be said 
that to achieve this goal a force was 
needed, and this force was to be 
found in the proletariat. Only the 
proletariat could breathe life into 
the flabby “patriotism” of the 
bourgeoisie. It had to win the pro- 
letariat, hence the “national-demo- 
crats” appeared on the scene. They 
expended much powder to “refute” 
scientific socialism, they vilified and 
abused the Social-Democrats, and 
called upon the Georgian proletar- 
ians to turn their backs upon them; 
they lauded the Georgian proletar- 
iat and exhorted it “in the interest 
of the workers themselves” simply 
to go on strengthening the Georgian 
bourgeoisie. Incessantly they im- 
plored the Georgian proletarians: 
Do not destroy “Georgia” [or the 
Georgian bourgeoisie], forget “inner 
differences,” make friends with the 
Georgian bourgeoisie, etc. But in 
vain! The fairy tales of the bour- 
geois publicists could not lull the 
Georgian proletariat! The ruthless 
attacks of the Georgian Marxists, 
and particularly the mighty class 
collision which merged the Russian, 
Armenian, Georgian and other pro- 
letarians into a_ single socialist 
fighting-detachment, dealt a crush- 
ing blow to our bourgeois national- 
ists and drove them from the 
battlefield. 
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“To save the honor of the be- 
smirched name,” our. execrated 
patriots had “at least to change 
their color,” at least to put on a 
socialist cloak, especially since they 
could not make the socialist ideas 
their own. Indeed, there appeared 
on the scene the illegal . . . bour- 
geois-nationalist—if you please— 
“socialist” organ Sakartvelo! In this 
way they sought to decoy the 
Georgian workers! But it was too 
late. The Georgian workers had 
learned to tell black from white, 
they easily realized that the bour- 
geois nationalists “had only changed 
their color,” but not the essence 
of their viewpoint, that the Sakart- 
velo was socialist only in name. 
Understanding that, they exposed 
the “saviors” of Georgia to scorn. 
The hopes of the Sakartvelo Don 
Quixotes were not fulfilled. 

On the other hand, our economic 
development is gradually erecting a 
bridge between the leading circles 
of the Georgian bourgeoisie and 
“Russia”; it is creating an economic 
and political tie-up of these circles 
with “Russia” and thereby is cut- 
ting the ground from under this 
already seriously shaken national- 
ism. This is the second blow dealt 
our bourgeois nationalism! 

On the scene of struggle there has 
come forward a new class, the pro- 
letariat, and with it has arisen a new 
“national question,” the “national 
question” of the proletariat. Just as 
the proletariat differs from the no- 
bility and the bourgeoisie, so does 
the “national question” as posed by 
the proletariat differ from the 
“national question” of the nobility 
and the bourgeoisie. 


Let us speak of this “national- 
ism.” 

What is Social-Democracy’s con- 
ception of the “national question”? 
The proletariat of Russia has long 
ago begun to speak of struggle. The 
goal of every struggle, as we know, 
is victory. For the victory of the 
proletariat, however, the unity of 
all workers without distinction as to 
nationality is necessary. It is clear 


‘that the breaking down of national 


barriers and the close collaboration 
of the Russian, Georgian, Armen- 
ian, Polish, Jewish and other pro- 
letarians is the indispensable 
condition for the victory of the 
proletariat of Russia. This is in the 
interests of the proletariat of 
Russia. 

But the Russian autocracy, the 
worst enemy of the proletariat of 
Russia, offers unremitting resistance 
to the unity of the workers. In rob- 
ber fashion, it persecutes the na- 
tional culture, the language, the 
customs and the institutions of the 
“alien” nationalities of Russia. The 
autocracy robs them of their indis- 
pensable civil rights, oppresses 
them in every possible way, sows 
pharisaic mistrust and hostility 
among them, and incites them to 
bloody clashes. It thereby demon- 
strates to them that the sole purpose 
of the Russian autocracy consists in 
making enemies of the nations in- 
habiting Russia, in stirring national 
dissension among them, in strength- 
ening national barriers, in order 
thereby, with even greater success, 
to divide the proletarians and to 
split the entire proletariat of Russia 
into small national groups as the 
means of undermining the workers’ 

















class consciousness, their class 
unity. 

This is essential to the interests of 
Russian reaction; this is the policy 
of Russian autocracy. 

It is clear that the interests of the 
proletariat of Russia inevitably 
must, sooner or later, clash with the 
reactionary policy of the tsarist 
autocracy. Moreover, things have 
come to this point; and precisely 
on this basis has the “national ques- 
tion” arisen in the Social-Democ- 
racy. 

How shall the national barriers 
which have been erected between 
nations be broken down, how shall 
national exclusiveness be overcome 
in order to bring the proletarians of 
Russia closer to one another, and to 
establish closer cooperation among 
them? 


That is the content of the “na- 
tional question” in the Social- 
Democracy. 


To dissolve into separate national 
parties and out of them to create a 
“free league,” answer the Social- 
Democratic Federalists. 

And this is repeated by the 
“Social-Democratic Organization of 
the Armenian Workers.” 

As we see, we are not advised to 
unite into a single party of Russia 
with a single central body at its 
head, but to dissolve into many par- 
ties with a number of leading cen- 
tral bodies, and all in order to 
strengthen class unity! We wish to 
bring the proletarians of the vari- 
ous nationalities closer to one an- 
other. How shall we undertake this? 
You must divide the proletariat of 
Russia into separate parties and 
you will reach your goal!—reply the 
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Social-Democratic Federalists. We 
wish to overcome national barriers. 
What measures shall we adopt? 
Strengthen national barriers by or- 
ganizational barriers and you will 
reach your goal!—they answer. 
And all this is given as advice to us 
proletarians of Russia, who wage 
our fight under the same political 
conditions, who have one and the 
same enemy! In a word, we are 
told: Act in the interest of the en- 
emy and destroy your own sacred 
objective with your own hands! 

Suppose we declare ourselves for 
a moment in accord with the Social- 
Democratic Federalists and suppose 
we follow them; let us see where 
they will bring us! This means in- 
deed: Pursue the liar to the thresh- 
old of the lie. 

Suppose that we had obeyed our 
Federalists and had founded sepa- 
rate national parties? What would 
have happened as a consequence? 

That is not hard to recognize. 
Until the present time, so long as 
we were centralists, our main at- 
tention was focused on the condi- 
tions common to all proletarians, on 
the unity of their interests; we 
spoke of their “national differences” 
only in so far as this did not con- 
tradict their common interests; un- 
til the present time the primary 
auestion for us has been: What 
unites the proletarians of the na- 
tionalities of Russia, what have they 
in common, in order on the basis of 
these common interests to build a 
single centralized party of the work- 
ers of all Russia? Now, after “we” 
have become Federalists, our atten- 
tion will be claimed by another main 
question: Wherein do the proletari- 
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ans of the nationalities of Russia 
differ, what differences exist be- 
tween them in order, on the basis of 
these “national differences,” to build 
separate national parties? In this 
way the “national differences,” 
which are secondary for the cen- 
tralists, become the foundation of 
the national parties for the Federal- 
ists. 

If we follow this road, we shall, 
sooner or later, be forced to the 
conclusion that the “national” and 
any other “differences” of the 
Armenian people, for example, are 
exactly the same as those of the 
Armenian bourgeoisie, that the Ar- 
menian proletarians and the Ar- 
menian bourgeoisie have the same 
customs and the same character, 
that they constitute one people, one 
indivisible “nation.”* From this it 


* The “Social-Democratic Organization of the 
Armenian Workers” has just taken this praise- 
worthy step. In its manifesto it declares defi- 
nitely that one “must not separate the [Armenian 
—J.S.] proletariat from [the Armenian—J.S.] 
society; the united [Armenian] proletariat must 
be the most rational and strongest member of 
the Armenian people’; that the “Armenian 
proletariat united in the Socialist Party must 
endeavor to determine Armenian social thought, 
that the Armenian proletariat will be the true 
son of its race,” etc. (See Article 3 of the 
manifesto of the ‘“‘Social-Democratic Organiza- 
tion of the Armenian Workers.”’) 

First, this is beyond understanding: Why 
“must the Armenian proletariat not be separated 
from Armenian society” when this ‘“‘separa- 
tion” is proceeding at a rapid pace? Did not 
the united Armenian proletariat somehow “‘sepa- 
rate”’ itself from Armenian society when in the 
year 1900 (in Tiflis) it declared war upon the 
Armenian bourgeoisie and the bourgeois-minded 
Armenians? Really, what is the ‘‘Social-Demo- 
cratic Organization of the Armenian Workers” 
except a class organization of the Armenian 
proletarians which has “separated” itself from 
the other classes of Armenian society? Or is the 
“Social Democratic Organization of the Armenian 
Workers” perhaps an organization of all classes!? 
Then, can the fighting Armenian proletariat 
restrict itself to “determining Armenian social 
thought?” Is it not rather duty-bound to ad- 
vance beyond it, to declare war upon this “‘social 
thought” which is bourgeois to the core, and 
inject a revolutionary spirit into it? The facts 
show that it is thus duty-bound. If it is so, 
then it is obvious that the “manifesto” should 


_ly” pluck 


is but a step to the “basis for joint 
action,” to be accepted by both 
bourgeoisie and proletariat who 
would join hands as members of 
one and the same “nation.” The 
pharisaic policy of the autocratic 
tsar may appear as “new” proof for 
this friendship. Mention of class 
antagonisms will appear as “inad- 
missible doctrinairism.” And then 
some poetic hand will “more bold- 
the narrow national 
chords still to be found among the 
proletarians of the nationalities of 
Russia, and will make them vibrate 
in corresponding fashion. A credit 
account will be opened for the 
chauvinist charlatans; friends will 
appear as foes, foes as friends. 





not direct the attention of the reader to the 
“determination of social thought,”’ but to the 
struggle with this thought, to the necessity of 
revolutionizing it: in this way it would give a 
better characterization of the tasks of the 
“Socialist proletariat.” And finally, | can the 
Armenian proletariat somehow be the “true son 
of its race,” when a part of this race—the Ar- 
menian bourgeoisie—sucks its blood like a leech, 
and another part—the Armenian clergy—not on!y 
sucks the the workers, but also sys 
tematically corrupts their minds? All these 
questions are simple and inevitable if one consi- 
ders matters from the standpoint of the class 
struggle. The writers of the “‘manifesto”’ do not 
notice these questions, however; for they consider 
matters from the federalist-nationalist standpoint. 
And the writers of the “manifesto” have like- 
wise set themselves the goal of aping the Bund in 
everything. They have also included in their 
“manifesto” Article 2 of the resolution of the 
Fifth Congress of the Bund, “On the Position of 
the Bund in the Party.”’ They characterize the 
“Social-Democratic Organization of the Armenian 
Workers” as the only defender of the interests 
of the Armenian proletariat (see the article of 
the manifesto mentioned). The writers of the 
“manifesto” have forgotten that the Caucasian 
Committee of our Party has already functioned 
for several years as the representative of the 
Armenian (and other) proletarians of the Cau- 
casus; that it has developed class consciousness 
among them by propaganda and agitation, written 
and oral, in the Armenian language; that it leads 
them in struggle, etc., while the ‘Social-Demo- 
cratic Organization of the Armenian Workers” 
only came into being day before yesterday. They 
have forgotten all this, and it is to be expected 
that they will forget much mere still in their en- 
deavor to duplicate as exactly as possible the organ- 
izational and political viewpoints of the Bund. 
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Confusion will arise, the class con- 
sciousness of the proletariat of 
Russia will crumble! Instead of de- 
stroying national barriers, we shall, 
by the grace of the Federalists, 
strengthen them still more by add- 
ing organizational barriers; instead 
of advancing the class conscious- 
ness of the proletariat, we shall re- 
tard it and subject it to dangerous 
trials. And the autocratic tsar “will 
rejoice in his heart,” for he could 
never have succeeded in winning 
unpaid aides like us. 

Was this, then, our goal? 

And, finally, at a time when we 
need a united, active, centralized 
party, whose Central Committee 
could instantaneously set into mo- 
tion the workers of all Russia and 
lead them to the decisive storming 
of the autocracy and the bourgeoisie 
—at such a time a misshapen “Fed- 
eralist League,” split into sepa- 
rate parties, is placed in our hands! 
Instead of a sharp weapon, we are 
given a rusty one and are assured: 
You are bound to slay your arch- 
enemies faster with it. 

So that is where the Social- 
Democratic Federalists are leading 
us! 

But since we are not striving for 
the “strengthening of national 
barriers,” but for their destruction; 
and since we need not a rusty but a 
sharp weapon to uproot existing in- 
justices forever; since we wish to 
bring, not joy but worry, to the foe, 
and finally put an end to him, 
therefore it is clear that it is our 
sacred duty to turn our backs on 
the Federalists and find a better 
answer for the solution of the “na- 
tional question.” 
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We have thus far spoken of the 
way the “national question” should 
not be solved. Now we shall speak 
of the way it must be solved, that is, 
the way it will be solved by the 
Social-Democratic Labor Party.* 

First of all, it must be remem- 
bered that the Social-Democratic 
Party operating in Russia has called 
itself the Party of Russia (and not 
the Russian Party). Obviously, it 
wished thereby to show that it 
would bring together under its ban- 
ner not only the Russian proletar- 
ians but also the proletarians of all 
the nationalities of Russia; and 
consequently it takes every meas- 
ure necessary to destroy the na- 
tional barriers erected between 
them. 

Furthermore, our Party has freed 
the “national question” from the en- 
veloping mist that gave an air of 
mystery to this question; it has 
separated this question into individ- 
ual elements, given each of them 
the character of a class demand, 
and inscribed them in the form 
of individual articles in the pro- 
gram. It has thereby clearly shown 
us that the so-called “national 
interests” and “national demands” 
in themselves have no_ value; 
that these “interests” and “de- 
mands” are worthy of attention 
only in so far as they advance or 
can advance the class consciousness 
and class development of the prole- 
tariat. 

The Social-Democratic Labor 
Party of Russia has by all these acts 





*It will not be superfluous to note that the 
following remarks form a commentary on the 
clauses of our Party program relating to the 
national question. 
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clearly indicated the road it has 
taken and the position it has adopt- 
ed with regard to the solution of 
the “national question.” 

What parts constitute the “na- 
tional question”? What do Messrs. 
the Social-Democratic Federalists 
demand? 

1. “Civil equality for the nationali- 
ties of Russia”? 

You are aroused by the civil in- 
equality prevailing in Russia! You 


“cc 


want to give back to the nationalities — 


of Russia the civil rights of which 
they were robbed by the govern- 
ment, and therefore demand civil 
equality for these nationalities? 
Now, as for us, are we in any way 
against this demand? We well un- 
derstand the great importance of 
civil rights for the proletarians. 
Civil rights are a weapon in the 
struggle: To take away these rights 
is to take away weapons; and with- 
out weapons, as who doesn’t know, 
the proletariat cannot fight effect- 
ively. For the proletariat of Russia, 
however, it is indispensable that the 
proletarians of all nationalities of 
Russia shall fight well, since the 
more strongly these proletarians 
fight, the more class consciousness 
will they acquire, and the greater 
their class consciousness, the 
stronger will be the class unity of 
the proletariat of Russia. Yes, we 
know all that and therefore we 
struggle with all our might for the 
civil equality of the nationalities of 
Russia and will fight for it! Just 
read Article 7 of our Party pro- 
gram, in which the Party speaks of 
the “full equality of rights of all 
citizens, without distinction as to 
sex, religion, race and nationality,” 


and you will see that the Social- 
Democratic Labor Party of Russia 
undertakes to realize this demand. 

What else do the Social-Demo- 
cratic Federalists demand? 

2. “Freedom of language for the 
nationalities of Russia”? 

You are aroused by the fact that it 
is practically forbidden to the pro- 
letarians of the “alien” nationali- 
ties of Russia to be taught in their 
mother tongue, to speak their 
mother tongue in public, state and 
other institutions? Indeed, there is 
reason enough for being aroused! 
Language is a means for develop- 
ment and for struggle. The differ- 
ent nations have different languages. 
The interests of the proletariat of 
Russia require that the proletarians 
of the nationalities of Russia shall 
enjoy the full right to use the partic- 
ular language in which they can 
develop more freely and struggle 
better against their enemies at 
meetings, in public, state and other 
institutions, This language is 
acknowledged to be the mother 
tongue. The proletarians of the 
“alien” nationalities are robbed of 
their mother tongue; can we pos- 
sibly remain silent—you say. Now, 
what answer does our Party pro- 
gram give to the proletariat of 
Russia? Read Article 8 of our Party 
program, in which our Party de- 
mands: “The right of the population 
to receive education in their mother 
tongue, guaranteed by the establish- 
ment of the schools necessary there- 
to at the expense of the state and 
the self-governing bodies; the right 
of every citizen to employ his 
mother tongue in meetings; the in- 
troduction of the mother tongue on 
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the basis of equality with the state 
language in all local, public and 
state institutions.” Read it and you 
will be convinced by it that the So- 
cial-Democratic Labor Party of 
Russia undertakes also to realize this 
demand. 

What else do the Social-Demo- 
cratic Federalists demand? 

3. “Self-government for the na- 
tionalities of Russia”? 

You want to say thereby that the 
selfsame laws cannot be applied in 
the same way in the various terri- 
tories of the Russian State, which 
differ from one another in the spe- 
cial character of their forms of 
existence and in the composition of 
their population? You want these 
territories to be granted the right 
to adapt the general state laws to 
the special character of their forms 
of existence? If this is so, if this is 
the content of your demand, then it 
must be given a corresponding form. 
Nationalist mistiness and confusion 
must be dispelled and things must 
be called by their right names. If 
you follow this advice, then you will 
be convinced that we hold nothing 
against this demand. For us it is 
self-evident that the various terri- 
tories of the Russian State which 
differ from one another in the spe- 
cial character of their forms of life 
and in the composition of their 
population cannot apply the state 
constitution in the same way; it is 
necessary that these territories shall 
be given the right to apply the gen- 
eral state constitution in that form 
from which they will draw greater 
advantage and in which the existing 
political forces of the people will 
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develop more strongly. This is re- 
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quired by the class interests of the 
proletariat of Russia. And if you 
re-read Article 3 of our Party pro- 
gram, in which our Party demands 
“wide local self-government, terri- 
torial self-government for the areas 
which differ in special forms of life 
and in the composition of the popu- 
lation,” you will see that the Social- 
Democratic Labor Party of Russia 
was the first to clear this demand of 
nationalist mist and that it under- 
took to carry it out. 


4. You refer us to tsarist autoc- 
racy, which brutally persecutes 
the national culture of the “alien” 
nationalities of Russia; which inter- 
feres criminally in their internal 
life and oppresses them from all 
sides; which has barbarously de- 
stroyed the cultural institutions of 
the Finns (and is still destroying 
them), which has despoiled the na- 
tional wealth of Armenia, etc.? You 
demand guarantees against the brig- 
and acts of violence by the autoc- 
racy? And as for us, do we not see 
the acts of violence of tsarist autoc- 
racy? Have we not constantly 
fought against these acts of vio- 
lence? At this time it is obvious to 
everyone that the present govern- 
ment of Russia oppresses and 
throttles the “alien” nationalities of 
Russia. It is likewise beyond doubt 
that this policy of the government, 
day in and day out, is demoralizing 
the class consciousness of the pro- 
letariat of Russia and subjecting it 
to dangerous trials. Hence, we shall 
always and everywhere struggle 
against the disintegrating policy of 
tsarist autocracy. Hence, we shall 
always and everywhere defend not 
only the useful but also the useless 
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institutions of these nationalities 
against autocracy’s police violence, 
since the interests of the proletariat 
of Russia lead to the recognition 
that only the nationalities them- 
selves have the right to destroy or 
to develop one or another aspect of 
their national culture. But read Ar- 
ticle 9 of our program. Is there not 
mention of this in Article 9 of our 


Party program, which, incidentally, 


has aroused much discussion among 
our foes as well as friends? 

But at this point we are inter- 
rupted and counseled not to speak 
further of Article 9. Why? we ask. 
“Because,” we are told, “this Article 
of our program fundamentally con- 
tradicts Articles 3, 7 and 8 of the 
same program”; for if the nationali- 
ties are given the right to settle 
their national affairs as they them- 
selves best see fit (see Article 9), 
then this leaves no room in the 
mentioned program for Articles 3, 7 
and 8; and, vice versa, if these 
Articles remain in the program, 
then undoubtedly Article 9 must be 
stricken from the program. The 
Sakartvelo* no doubt speaks with 
similar intent when, with its own 
characteristic lightmindedness, it 
asks: “Where is the logic, if one 
says to a nation: I give you terri- 
torial government, while at the same 
time reminding it that it has the 
right to settle its national affairs as 
it sees fit?” (See Sakartvelo, No. 9.) 
A lagical contradiction has “obvi- 
ously” slipped into the program, and 





At this point we mention the Sakartvelo only 
for the purpose of more clearly elucidating the 
content of Article 9. The purpose of the present 
article lies in a critique of the Social-Demo- 


cratic Federalists and not of the “‘Sakartveloists,”’ 
who differ fundamentally from the former (see 
Chapter I). 


to eliminate this contradiction one 
or another article, or several ar- 
ticles, must “obviously” be stricken 
out! Yes, they must “unconditional- 
ly” be stricken out, for otherwise, 
as you see, logic itself, in the shape 
of the illogical Sakartvelo, rises to 
protest. 

At this point an ancient tale 
comes to mind. Once upon a time 
there lived a “wise anatomist.” He 
was equipped with everything a 
real anatomist needs; a diploma, 
premises, instruments, and bound- 
less pretensions. He lacked only one 
trifle—knowledge of anatomy. Once 
he was asked whether he would 
merely explain how the parts of the 
skeleton which lay strewn on his 
dissecting table could be put to- 
gether. This offered our celebrated 
sage the opportunity to distin- 
guish himself. The “sage” set to 
work with much ado and great 
ceremony. But oh, what misfor- 
tune! The “sage” had not the hazi- 
est idea of anatomy, he did not 
know how the parts were to be 
assembled to form a_ complete 
skeleton. The poor man labored and 
sweated, but in vain. When finally 
everything fell apart in his hands 
and success was not in sight, he 
seized some skeleton-parts, tossed 
them far from him and_ philo- 
sophically abused the “iil-inten- 
tioned” persons who allegedly had 
not placed the right parts of the 
skeleton on the table for him. The 
spectators naturally treated the 
“wise anatomist” with laughter. 

A similar “misadventure” has 
also befallen the Sakartvelo. It hit 
on the idea of analyzing our Party 
program, but knew neither the con- 
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nection between the individual 
articles of the program nor what 
each article individually repre- 
sented; and now it counsels us 
“philosophically”: Since I cannot 
understand this and that article of 
your program, therefore (?!) you 
must strike it out of your program. 

But I have no desire to expose 
the Sakartvelo, ludicrous in any 
event, to laughter; since the 
proverb has it: Don’t hit a man 
when he is down. On the contrary, 
I am even ready to help it with an 
explanation of our program, al- 
though on condition that it (1) ad- 
mits its abysmal ignorance; (2) that 
it listens attentively to me, and (3) 
that it does not wage war on 
logic.* 

The issue is the following: Ar- 
ticles 3, 7 and 8 of our program 
originated on the basis of political 
centralism. When the Social-Demo- 
cratic Labor Party of Russia 
adopted these articles in its pro- 
gram, it was guided by the consid- 
eration that the so-called “final” 
solution of the “national question,” 
i.e., the liberation of the “alien” 
nationalities of Russia, is, generally 
speaking, impossible so long as po- 
litical rule rests in the hands of the 
bourgeoisie. There are two reasons 
for this. First, the present economic 
developments are gradually build- 
ing a bridge between the “alien” 
nationalities and “Russia,” are 
forging an ever stronger bond be- 
tween them, and are thereby giving 





*I consider it necessary to inform the reader 
that with its wery first issue the Sakartrelo de- 
clared war on logic as a fetter to be struggled 
against. The circumstance that the Sakartvelo 
frequently speaks in the name of logic merits 
no attention, since it does this merely out of 
Jightmindedness and forgetfulness, 
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rise to amicable feelings on the part 
of the leading circles of the bour- 
geoisie of these nationalities, as a 
result of which the ground is taken 
from under their strivings for 
“national liberation.” Secondly, the 
proletariat, generally speaking, will 
not support the so-called move- 
ment of “national liberation,” since 
to date every such movement has 
developed in favor of the bour- 
geoisie and has demoralized and 
stunted the class consciousness of 
the proletariat. This general convic- 
tion led to the idea cf political cen- 
tralism and to Articles 3, 7 and 8 of 
our Party program, determined by 
it. 

However, this was, as has been 
said, the general conception. 

Economic and political conditions 
may arise in which the leading 
circles of the bourgeoisie of “alien” 
nationalities desire “national libera- 
tion.” 

It may also happen that this 
movement will be necessary for the 
development of the class conscious- 
ness of the proletariat. 

How must our Party act in such 
a case? 

Article 9 was placed in our pro- 
gram to meet just such eventualities. 
In the very anticipation that such 
conditions are possible, the na- 
tionalities are afforded the right by 
virtue of which they will endeavor 
to settle their national affairs in 
accordance with their wishes (for 
example, to “liberate” themselves 
completely). 

Our Party, the Party which sets 
itself the goal to be the leader of 
the struggling proletariat of all 
Russia, must be armed for such 
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eventualities in the life of the pro- 
letariat and must therefore intro- 
duce a corresponding article in its 
program. This is the way every 
prudent, farsighted Party must act. 

Yet it turns out that this meaning 
of Article 9 leaves the “sages” of 
the Sakartvelo and many other So- 
cial-Democratic Federalists dissatis- 
fied. They demand a “categorical,” 
“direct” reply to the question: Is 
“national independence” advan- 


tageous or disadvantageous for the - 


proletariat? * 

I am reminded of the Russian 
metaphysicists of the ’fifties of the 
past century, who plied the dialec- 
ticians of their day with the ques- 
tion as to whether rain was useful 
or harmful to crops, and demanded 
a “definitive” answer. It was not 
difficult for the dialecticians to 
prove that such a formulation of the 
question was utterly unscientific, 
that such questions may be an- 
swered differently at different times, 
that rain is useful in a drought, but 
useless and even harmful in a rainy 
period, and that hence it was ob- 
vious stupidity to demand a “cate- 
gorical” answer to this question. 

But instances of this sort have not 
been of use to the Sakartvelo! 

In like manner, the adherents of 
Bernstein demanded of the Marxists 
just such a “categorical” answer to 
the question as to whether coopera- 
tives (i.e., consumers’ and produc- 
ers’ cooperatives) were useful or 
harmful to the proletariat. It was 
not difficult for the Marxists to 
demonstrate the fatuity of posing 
questions in this manner; they de- 





* See the article of the “Old [i.c., antiquated} 
Revolutionary” in No. 9 of the Sekartvelo. 
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clared simply that everything de- 
pends on time and place, that where 
the class consciousness of the prole- 
tariat has reached the requisite 
level of development, where the 
proletarians are united in a strong 
political party, cooperatives can be 
of great use to the proletariat, if 
the party itself undertakes the 
formation and leadership of the co- 
operatives; but that where these 
conditions are lacking, cooperatives 
may be harmful to the proletariat, 
since they create shop-keeper ten- 
dencies and _ guild-exclusiveness, 
and thus distort class consciousness. 

But neither was this example of 
use to the “Sakartveloists.” They in- 
quire still more doggedly: Is nation- 
al independence useful or harmful 
to the proletariat? Answer categor- 
ically! 

But we see that the conditions 
which could produce and develop a 
“national liberation” |§movement 
among the bourgeoisie of the 
“alien” nationalities are first of all 
absent and are indeed not so inevit- 
able in the future. We merely as- 
sumed them as possible. Besides, it 
is for the time being impossible to 
know what stage of development 
the class consciousness of the prole- 
tariat will have reached, and how 
useful or harmful this movement 
will be to the proletariat. The point 
is: what actual basis is there for 
a “categorical” answer to this ques- 
tion to be presented,* whence shall 
it be derived? And is it not there- 
fore downright folly, in such a state 





* Messrs, the “‘Sakartveloists” always build their 
demands upon sand and simply cannot conceive 
that there are people who can find for their 
demands a firmer basis. 
































of affairs, to demand a “categorical” 
answer? 

It is clear that the solution of this 
question must be left to the “alien” 
nationalities themselves; but we 
must secure for them the right to 
solve this question. The nationalities 
shall themselves decide, as soon as 
it is required of them, whether “na- 
tional independence” is useful or 
harmful to them and, in the event 
that it is useful, in what form it 
shall be realized. They alone can 
decide this question! Thus, the 
“alien” nationalities are granted by 
Article 9 the right to settle their 
national affairs in accordance with 
their wishes. We, however, are ob- 
ligated by the same article to work 
so that the desires of these nation- 
alities shall be truly Social-Demo- 
cratic, that these wishes shall pro- 
ceed from the class interests of the 
proletariat. For this, however, it is 
necessary to enlighten the prole- 
tarians of these nationalities in the 
Social-Democratic spirit, to sub- 
ject certain reactionary “national” 
mores, customs, and institutions to 
strong Social-Democratic criticism, 
which will not at all prevent us 
from defending these mores, cus- 
toms, and institutions against police 
violence. This is the basic idea of 
Article 9. 

It is easy to grasp what a pro- 
found and logical connection exists 
between this article of our program 
and the principles of the proletarian 
class struggle. And since our entire 
program is built upon this principle, 
the logical connection of Article 9 
with all the other articles of our 
Party program is of itself clear. 
The dull-witted Sakartvelo is 
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therefore called a “profound” paper 
precisely because it cannot digest 
such simple ideas. 

What still remains of the “nation- 
al question”? 

5. “Defense of the national spirit 
and its attributes”? 

What is this “national spirit and 
its attributes”? Science has long ago 
proved by dialectical materialism 
that there does not and cannot exist 
any “national spirit.” Has this con- 
ception of dialectical materialism 
been refuted by anyone? History 
tells us that this conception has not 
been refuted by anyone. Hence we 
are obligated to accept the stated 
conception of science and to repeat 
with science that there does not and 
cannot exist any “national spirit.” 
This being so, if there is no “nation- 
al spirit,’ then it is evident that 
any defense of that which is non- 
existent is logical nonsense, which 
inevitably must bring in its wake 
corresponding historical (undesir- 
able) results. To chatter of such 
“philosophical” inanity is most be- 
coming to the Sakartvelo, “organ of 
the Revolutionary Party of the 
Georgian Social-Federalists” (see 
Sakartvelo No. 9).* 





* What does this party, which gives itself 
such a peculiar name, really represent? Sakart- 
velo reports (see first supplement to No. 10 of 
the Sakertvelo) that “in the spring of this 
year Georgian revolutionaries met abroad: Geor- 
gian anarchists, adherents of the Sakartvelo, 
Georgian Social-Revolutionaries . . . and united 
. . . into the ‘Party’ of the Georgian Socialists- 
Federalists.” Yes, precisely Anarchists, who hearti- 
ly despise all politics; Social-Revolutionaries, who 
apotheosize politics; ‘“‘Sakartveloists,”” who re- 
ject all terrorist and Anarchist measures—such a 
variegated and mutually negating company has 
united into a — ‘“‘Party’’! An ideal motley crew, 
as one can only imagine! Certainly, there will 
be no boredom here! Mistaken are those or- 
ganizers who hold that commonalty of princi- 
ples is necessary to unite people into a party! 
Not common principles, we are told by this 
variegated company, but lack of principles, is the 
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The “national question” is ex- 
hausted! Our Party has dismem- 
bered it into its individual parts, has 
drawn out of it the life-flow and 
distributed it through the veins of 
our program, showing thereby that 
the solution of the “national ques- 
tion” lies in Social-Democracy, so 





basis upon which a “Party” ought to be built! 
Away with “theory,” principles are slavery- 
chains! The quicker we free ourselves from them, 
the better, philosophizes this motley crew. And 
in fact, as soon as these people freed themselves 
of principles, they built at once, with one stroke 
. a house of cards—Pardon—the “Party of 
the Georgian Social-Federalists.”” “Seven and a 
half men” can now found a party at any time, 
once they get together. And should we not 
laugh when these ignoramuses, these “‘officers”’ 
without an army, begin to philosophize: The So- 
cial-Democratic Labor Party of Russia is “‘anti- 
socialist, reactionary,” etc., the Russian Sédcial- 
Democrats are ‘“‘chauvinists,” the Caucasian 
League of our Party “‘slavishly’’ subordinates itself 
to the Central Committee of the Party (I must 
emphasize that the coordinated activities of in- 
dividual sections of the Party appear to certain 
abnormal “‘individuals’’ as ‘“‘slavish subordina- 
tion.” This all comes from nervous debility, say 
the doctors.), etc. (See the Resolutions of the 
First Conference of the Georgian Revolutionaries.) 
Nothing better was to be expected from these 
archzological relics of Bakunin’s times. A_ tree 
is known by its fruit; a factory by its products. 
‘This, in brief, is the visage of the bourgeois- 
nationalist party of the variegated company. 


that national barriers shall be de- 
stroyed, without our departing for 
even a moment from our cherished 
principles. 

Why, it may be asked, do we need 
separate national parties? Or, where 
is that Social-Democratic “basis” 
upon which the organizational and 
political positions of the Social- 
Democratic Federalists shall be 
built? Such a “basis” is not to be 
found, it does not exist. The Social- 
Democratic Federalists hang in 
mid-air. 

They can free themselves from 
this uncomfortable position in two 
ways. They must either finally 
abandon the standpoint of the revo- 
lutionary proletariat and adopt the 
principle of strengthening national 
barriers (opportunism in federalist 
form), or they must reject all feder- 
alism in the party organization, 
boldly raise the banner of the de- 
struction of national barriers and 
unite with the camp of the Social- 
Democratic Labor Party of Russia. 
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THE “SOCIALISM” OF THE SECOND 


INTERNATIONAL 


BY H. A. GEORGE 


HEN asked by the Independent 

Labor Party in 1920: “In what 
respect does Communism differ 
from other forms of socialism?” the 
Communist International replied in 
a famous document: “There are no 
other forms. There is only com- 
munism. Whatever else goes under 
the name of socialism is either wil- 
ful deception by the lackeys of the 
bourgeoisie or the self-delusion of 
persons or groups who hesitate to 
choose between the proletariat and 
the bourgeoisie; who hesitate be- 
tween a life and death struggle and 
the role of assistants to the expir- 
ing bourgeoisie.” The aim of these 
pages is to outline the basic charac- 
ter of international Social-Democ- 
racy as revealed in the twenty years 
that have passed between the two 
great wars of modern imperialist 
society. 

It is not proposed here to recall 
in detail how the development of 
capitalism into its stage of monop- 
oly, of imperialism, with the grow- 
ing tension of its internal and 
external contradictions leading to 
the first imperialist World War 


(1914-18), involved the collapse of 
the old Second International. The 
essential thing for us at this stage 
is to remember how opportunism 
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and departure from revolutionary 
principle had so corroded the So- 
cialist International that in August, 
1914, all its leading sections aban- 
doned their internationalism and 
substituted the cry: “Workers of all 
countries, cut each other’s throats 
in defense of your Fatherland” for 
Marx’s “Workers of all countries, 
unite.” Upon the old International 
there reposed the clear obligation 
laid down and accepted at its con- 
gresses in Basle and Stuttgart that 
“if, nevertheless, war breaks out it 
is their duty to work for its speedy 
termination and to strive with all 
their might to utilize the economic 
and political crisis produced by the 
war to rouse the political conscious- 
ness of the masses of the people and 
thereby hasten the downfall of capi- 
talist class rule.” The betrayal of 
that pledge sounded the death knell 
of the Second International, render- 
ing inevitable a split and the sub- 
sequent new grouping of the forces 
of consistent revolutionary Social- 
ism, under the leadership of Lenin 
and the Bolshevik Party in the 
Communist International. 

The general crisis of world capi- 
talism engendered by the war of 
1914, the Russian Revolution and 
the collapse of Central and Eastern 
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Europe in 1918-19 revealed very 
clearly that the “socialism” of the 
majority of the old Socialist Inter- 
national meant this, and only this— 
to assist mortally stricken capitalist 
society to gain a new lease of life 
at the expense of the working class. 
This meant combating any develop- 
ment towards socialism, that is to 
say, the achievement of working 
class power, in their own countries 
and using every weapon, 
slander to armed attack, upon the 
country where the working class 
had assumed power and was in a 
position to proceed to the construc- 
tion of a socialist society. 

If we take the three main periods 
of development since 1918, we shall 
see how Social-Democracy has been 
consistent, internationally, in its 
collaboration with the ruling class 
of its own countries (“assisting the 
expiring bourgeoisie”), in its hostil- 
ity to the socialist Soviet Union, in 
its persistent refusal to participate 
in any united front of the working 
class against the menace of fascism 
and war. 


The Post-War Revolutionary Period 


In the immediate post-war revo- 
lutionary period Germany was the 
key problem; and the story of the 
responsibility of the Majority Social- 
Democratic leaders for the defeat 
of the German Revolution is well 
known. We have the famous admis- 
sion of Karl Kautsky himself that 
the German workers and soldiers 
had power in their hands and that 
the Social-Democratic leaders pro- 
ceeded to hand power back to the 
Junkers and the bourgeoisie. This, 
as we know, involved that ruthless 
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slaughter of thousands upon thou- 
sands of German working men with 
which the names of such Social- 
Democratic leaders as Noske and 
Scheidemann will be forever asso- 
ciated in infamy. The present gen- 
eration may not know how the 
name, “Majority Social-Democrat” 
stank throughout the world labor 
movement in those days. The at- 
tempt to revive the old Interna- 
tional, which was begun by the 
Berne Conference in 1919, was too 
much for the stomachs of many who 
were far from being consistent 
revolutionaries; and the resuscitated 
corpse was no more than an uneasy 
association of the German and 
British Right wing, its principal 
protagonist in England being none 
other than Ramsay MacDonald. A 
general view was expressed by 
Mr. E. Shinwell, M.P., at the Scar- 
borough Conference of the Labor 
Party in 1920, when he said: 


“The Second International had 
participated in the crimes of capi- 
talism ever since the Armistice. It 
had outraged Labor ideals and was 
merely an International of words 
and no value to this or any other 
country. It could not exist without 
the British Labor movement.” 


Abandonment of the working 
class struggle against capitalism, 
and complete adjustment to the 
policy of their own ruling class, was 
the platform of the revived Second 
International and its successor, the 
Labor and Socialist International, 
formed at the Hamburg Congress 
of 1923 by the absorption of the 
phrasemongers of the Centrist Two- 
and-a-Half International after they 
had performed their function of 
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deflecting for a space the trend to 
Communism. The Geneva Congress 
in 1920 had described, in familiar 
terms, the International’s aim of 
“socialization” as a “gradual proc- 
ess” with compensation for the 
capitalists and had asserted that 
parliamentary democracy must be 
the political system of socialism, 
with Parliament representing “the 
community as a whole.” Nothing 
new, of course; but how this worked 
out in practice was seen in the 
direct alliance of Social-Democracy 
with the regime in many of the 
smaller countries where White Ter- 
ror had succeeded in overthrowing 
revolutionary governments. In 
Hungary, for example, the Social- 
Democratic Party concluded a writ- 
ten agreement with Premier Beth- 
len in which it was laid down that 
“the Social-Democratic Party will 
consider the general interests of the 
nation as of equal importance to 
the interests of the working class,” 
that they “will carry on an active 
propaganda on behalf of Hungary 

. and for this purpose will co- 
operate with the Hungarian Foreign 
Ministry,” and that in their news- 
paper Nepszava they will “adopt 
an impartial attitude and loyally 
express in this paper collaboration 
with bourgeois society.” When sub- 
sequently the terms of this agree- 
ment became known and the scan- 
dal was such that even the Second 
International had to appoint a 
Commission of Enquiry (which, un- 
der Kautsky, duly whitewashed the 
Hungarian Social-Democrats), the 
point was made by the Hungarian 
semi-official Neues Pester Journal 
that the agreement “does not con- 
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tain anything which every Socialist 
Party of the world—if we disregard 
the Third International—would not 
have recognized, or at least realized 
by its practical attitude.” 

This line worked out most sig- 
nificantly in regard to the Versailles 
Treaty, the problems of reparations, 
and so on. While the Communist 
International immediately (on May 
13, 1919) denounced Versailles as 
“a brigand peace,” which threat- 
ened to crush the German working 
class between the double yoke of 
its own rulers and the imperialists 
of the Entente, who were shown 
to be “in fact trying to impose their 
hegemony over all the nations of 
Europe,” the Second International 
made no serious opposition at all. 
It could not, because it could not 
seriously oppose the victorious im- 
perialists, particularly those of Brit- 
ain and America, upon whose inter- 
vention depended the possibility of 
the reconstruction of capitalism in 
Germany. So their policy in the mat- 
ter of the peace treaties and repara- 
tions was “far behind that of 
intelligent West European Liber- 
als,” as a Communist International 
delegation said in 1922. 

At the Hamburg Congress the 
resolution on this matter was a 
fumbling piece of patchwork which 
was only distinguished from the 
reparations policy of the Baldwin 
government in Britain in some sec- 
ondary details. Here was no stand 
against the treaty as such; only a 
humble plea for some degree of 
revision. Here was no stand against 
reparations; only begging that they 
should be adjusted to Germany’s 
capacity to pay. And because there 
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was a conflict in this matter be- 
tween British imperialism and 
French, between Baldwin and Poin- 
caré, so the French Social-Demo- 
crats stood up at Hamburg to de- 
fend their bourgeoisie against their 
comrades. Léon Blum protested that 
the Versailles Treaty was not as 
oppressive as the Treaty of Vienna 
in 1815 or the Treaty of Utrecht in 
1713; and, with the thunder of the 
Ruhr occupation over Europe, he 
defended French militarism (“old 
and glorious traditions”) and French 
chauvinism (which was, he said, a 
mistaken way of conceiving French 
“national pride’’). 

So spoke the leaders of the 
Labor and Socialist International 
(L.S.I.) when Germany, crashing 
through inflation and economic ruin, 
stood on the eve of revolution; when 
the workers’ government was estab- 
lished in Saxony and Hitler led his 
putsch in Munich. It was the Com- 
munist International alone which, 
that August, set forth the issues of 
the struggle and urged the need for 
immediate international unity to 
help the German workers repel 
fascism, to organize full solidarity 
with them in their fight against 
their own capitalists and the Anglo- 
French imperialists, to defend the 
German revolution against foreign 
intervention and thus to further the 
fight for peace. This call for united 
action was dispatched to the 
L.S.I. It evoked no response. In- 
stead, the whole force of interna- 
tional Social-Democracy was swung 
behind the Dawes Plan, that notori- 
ous scheme of Wall Street and the 
City to save derelict German econ- 
omy for capitalism by applying the 
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healing balm of Anglo-American 
capital investment, turning Ger. 
many into a semi-colony and fling. 
ing new burdens upon the already 
horribly overburdened German 
working class. 


Support for Counter-Revolution 


Here we may turn to consider the 
anti-Soviet policy of the L.S.L., as 
evidenced at this stage. The prin- 
cipal role here was played by those 
same leaders of German Social- 
Democracy who had shown them- 
selves the most willing tools of re- 
action in their own country. It was 
they who patronized, and subsidized, 
the Menshevik émigrés—the tribe 
of Dan and Abramovich, those po- 
litical bankrupts who had degen- 
erated into open counter-revolu- 
tionaries and were regularly trotted 
forth at international gatherings to 
spit venom against the growing 
power of the workers’ republic, 
These miserable creatures were in- 
variably responsible for drafting 
congress resolutions on the U.S.S.R. 
and engaging in general anti-Soviet 
hack work under L.S.I. auspices. 
In this way the Hamburg Congress 
—where resolutions of protest about 
Georgia were trotted out, though 
there was never a resolution of sym- 
pathy with the oppressed peoples 
of Egypt or India, then very much 
in the news—was made a very sin- 
ister demonstration against the Oc- 
tober Revolution. 

Those who may imagine that de- 
nunciation of the Soviet regime by 
“Socialists” is something new should 
look back at the early efforts of 
the L.S.I. Thus in 1925 they pub- 
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lished (in German) a work by 
Abramovich and Company entitled, 
The Terror Against the Socialist 
Parties in Russia and Georgia. As a 
vicious attack without limit on the 
Soviet regime this performance may 
be commended as the father of all 
the lies that are repeddled in our 
own day by renegades and adven- 
turers of all sorts. In the same year 
the L.S.I. report indicated that the 
work of the Russian Social-Demo- 
crats included illegal activity in the 
U.S.S.R., where they had a secret 
printing press. This background of 
violent hostility to, and secret con- 
spiracy against, the Soviet regime 
explained the vehemence of the as- 
sault that was always launched upon 
any demonstration that the U.S.S.R. 
was a workers’ state, any plea for 
unity between the Soviet labor 
movement and the movements in 
other countries. The principal ex- 
ample of this was the colossal bar- 
rage of lies and ill-will that was 
directed by the whole of Continen- 
tal Social-Democracy and its press 
against the British Trades Union 
Congress General Council in 1925. 
That was because the General 
Council’s delegation to Moscow had 
returned to proclaim that “in Russia 
the working class is the ruling class” 
and further urged the need for inter- 
national trade union unity, including 
the Russians. To the L.S.I. this was 
indeed anathema, and every method 
of propaganda and intrigue was used 
to discredit the British General 
Council and, through the Social- 
Democratic control of the Interna- 
tional Federation of Trade Unions, 
to dish their campaign for unity. 
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“Succumbing to Prosperity” 


Perhaps even more revealing of 
the gulf that separated this “Social- 
ist” International from socialism was 
its line during the second post-war 
period, that of temporary capitalist 
stabilization. It could be said of the 
L.S.I. leadership generally, as Pro- 
fessor Erich Roll has written spe- 
cifically of the German Social- 
Democrats, that they “succumbed to 
the apparent prosperity of the years 
1924-29. They accepted the growth 
of monopoly as a step forward in 
the direction of socialism. They de- 
veloped the theory of organized 
capitalism as a substitute for their 
previous analysis of the economic 
system.” Social-Democratic delega- 
tions journeyed across the Atlantic 
to return and proclaim that Ford 
had supplanted Marx, that the 
American “high wages” policy (!) 
was the guiding star for the work- 
ing class. This blind and baseless 
belief in the permanence of capital- 
ist prosperity contrasted throughout 
with the sober analysis of the Com- 
munist International, which noted 
in its program (adopted at the 
Sixth World Congress in 1928) that 
“the stabilization achieved by the 
repression of the working class and 
the systematic depression of its stan- 
dard of life can only be a partial, 
transient and decaying stabiliza- 
tion’; and which added at its Tenth 
Plenum (July, 1929), that, despite 
Social-Democratic prophecies, sta- 
bilization was more and more under- 
mined, and leading inevitably to 
new imperialist wars, to great class 
conflicts, to an upward swing of the 
revolutionary movement, and to new 
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anti-imperialist revolutions in colo- 
nial countries. Who can now doubt 
which view was the right one? 
What a contrast, too, on the big 
questions of empire; the Cornmunist 
International associated itself fully 
with the League Against Imperial- 
ism, established in 1927 as the most 
representative association of colo- 
nial peoples ever assembled; the 
L.S.I. not only turned ali its fire 


against the League, but at its Brus-. 


sels Congress in 1928—where there 
was no colonial representation— 
adumbrated a colonial policy so 
imperialist, so denying the principle 
of self-determination that the few, 
end moderate, colonial guests pres- 
ent were driven to raise an uproar. 
And as for the threat of war, that 
same L.S.I. Congress did no more 
than rubber-stamp the policy of the 
Anglo-French League of Nations, 
the policy of Locarno and the Kel- 
logg Pact (the French delegates 
taking the opportunity to add fuel 
to the Nazi flames by urging that 
the unconditional evacuation of the 
Rhineland was “not immediately 
practicable”). Yet while Social- 
Democracy was thus whitewashing 
the war plans of the imperialists, 
capitalism’s “historical fate drives it 
once again with tremendous elemen- 
tal force into the vortex of tremen- 
dous catastrophes, the deadly breath 
of which will scorch the whole 
world.” (Manifesto of the Sixth 
Congress of the Communist Interna- 
tional.) The L.SI. and its parties 
deceived the workers with the myth 
that 1914-18 was the “last” war. 
Lenin had written in November, 
1914, that “this war, if there does 
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not follow a series of successful 
revolutions, will soon be followed by 
another war,” and the Com:nunist 
International proclaimed in 1929 
that: 


“The furious struggle for markets, 
for sources of raw material, for the 
export of capital and spheres of 
investment is inevitably leading to 
war among the great imperialist 
powers for the expansion of eco- 
nomic territory at each other’s ex- 
pense, to war for the redistribution 
of the world. ... By rejecting the 
proposal of the U.S.S.R. for real 
universal disarmament the League 
of Nations exposed itself as an in- 
strument in the preparation of war. 

. The rapid increase of arma- 
ments in the imperialist coun- 
tries and the establishment of new 
military and _ political alliances 
(England-France, England-Japan, 
France-Poland, etc.), are further 
evidence of the approaching new 
imperialist war—a war more gigan- 
tic, more destructive than the war 
of 1914-18.” (Tenth Plenum of the 
Executive Committee of the Com- 
munist International.) 


To which type of analysis the 
L.S.I. could only reply by attack- 
ing the Communists “for directing 
the thought and hopes of the work- 
ers towards new wars,” an observa- 
tion as empty and stupid as its in- 
tention was slanderous. 


Capitalist World Crisis, Fascism 
and War 


The onset of the capitalist world 
crisis in 1929-30, phophesied by the 
Communists, filled blind-eyed So- 
cial-Democracy with astonishment 


and horror; and this opening of the 
third post-war period (or direct 
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pre-war period) found these singu- 
lar “Socialists” shouting loud and 
clear that their main purpose was 
—as before—to restore capitalism. 
Said the German Social-Democrats 
at their Leipzig Congress (1931): 
“We must be the physicians of ail- 
ing capitalism.” Said the late Emile 
Vandervelde, chairman of the 
LS.I., “the capitalist system is 
cracking in all its parts. It can only 
be saved by serious and urgent 
measures. We are at the eleventh 
hour. Take care that the proletariat, 
like Samson, does not bring crash- 
ing down the columns of the 
temple.” (May, 1932.) In Germany 
the situation was steadily deterio- 
rating, both in an economic and a 
political sense; the Reichstag elec- 
tions of 1930 had shown a vast and 
sinister accretion of fascist strength. 
What did the L.S.I. propose? Its 
congress at Vienna in 1931 gave the 
answer—a plea for “generous in- 
ternational credit action” to prevent 
German economic collapse (i.e., go- 
ing round with the hat, as in 1924, 
to foreign imperialism to help Ger- 
man capitalism out of a jam); there 
was not a word of the prime neces- 
sity of united working class action 
against fascism; on the contrary, 
the fascists and Communists were 
falsely bracketed together as those 
who equally recommended the 
“scrapping by violence” of the Ver- 
sailles Treaty. 

Germany in those opening crisis 
years was the final test of the pol- 
icy of international Social-Democ- 
racy. The powerful German section 
of the L.S.I. proved themselves only 
too deserving of the title “Social- 
Fascists” (as the Communists called 
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them), since they “restrain the 
workers from revolutionary action 
against the capitalist offensive and 
growing fascism, play the part of a 
screen behind which the fascists are 
able to organize their forces, and 
build the road for the fascist dic- 
tatorship.” (Twelfth Plenum of the 
Communist International, 1932.) 
The fatal policy of collaboration 
with capitalism, of fusion with the 
state machine, of ossification of the 
union; the identification of the So- 
cial-Democratic leaders with the 
most reactionary governments of 
post-war Germany (Bruening, Pa- 
pen) on the plea that they were a 
“lesser evil” to Hitler; all this com- 
promised them hopelessly in the 
eyes of the masses, and reduced a 
vast labor movement to impotence. 
No fewer than four urgent calls 
from the German Communists for 
united action were summarily re- 
jected or ignored. The Hitler coup 
was accepted without a fight, and 
the Social-Democratic leaders ac- 
tually sought accommodation with 
the Nazi regime—voting for it in 
the Reichstag—while their trade 
union colleagues expressed their 
“willingness to cooperate in the 
work of the Hitlerist state.” (The 
Times.) The shock throughout the 
world labor movement was such 
that even Paul Faure had to write 
“fascism is installed in Germany. 
By forgetting socialism, by forget- 
ting the class struggles, our com- 
rades permitted this to happen.” 
Between 1933 and September 
1939 an age stretches; but here we 
can dispose of it summarily. The 
disappearance of German Social- 
Democracy meant that the L.S.I. 
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now had only two major parties left, 
those of Britain and France; and 
the policy of the L.S.I. became more 
and more a reflection of the policies 
of the ruling groups in those two 
countries, especially (because of its 
dominant role) of Britain. The Com- 
munist International stressed that 
the policy of British imperialism, 
in supporting German rearmament 
and “aiming to turn the spear- 
head of German armaments from 


the West to the East and to direct 


Germany’s aggressiveness against 
the Soviet Union” was “one of the 
factors accelerating the outbreak of 
world imperialist war.” (Seventh 


Congress, 1935.) But the L.S.I. re- 
mained passive, unmoved by the 
Communist International’s call for a 
united people’s front to fight for 
peace and against the instigators of 


war. 

When the Spanish Republic was 
fighting for its life against fascist 
aggression the L.S.I. was full of 
sympathy; but it shuffled around the 
desperate appeal of its own Spanish 
section, urging it to meet the Com- 
munist International to concert a 
united campaign for Spain; when 
the P.O.U.M. gangsters and traitors 
were belatedly brought to trial it 
dispatched a minatory telegram to 
the Spanish Government, in effect 
intervening on behalf of the 
P.O.U.M.; and its two leading par- 
ties, as is well-known, were the 
arch-protagonists of “non-interven- 
tion.” 

Towards Czechoslovakia and 
Munich the L.S.I. attitude can only 
be described as Chamberlainite; 
thus its secretariat report for 1938 
wrote literally: “Through the Mu- 


nich agreement Hitler was forced 
provisionally to content himself 
with a partial success . .. but he 
still worked towards the comple- 
tion of his original plan” and in 
March, 1939, “openly violated the 
Munich agreement.” Language 
precisely paralleled by Mr. Cham- 
berlain’s apologies. And, finally, re- 
cording the liquidation of its Czech 
party the report concluded that 
“the L.S.I. can only adopt a wait- 
ing attitude.” 

That is an apt thought for a con- 
clusion. The “Socialists’’ who have 
scuttled socialism “adopt a waiting 
attitude”—waiting in the _bour- 
geois ante-chamber until they can 
get a chance to rush into open union 
with the most reactionary, most 
jingo, most fascist-tending forces. 
As, in the crisis of the second im- 
perialist World War, they have done 
by their union with Reynaud-Dala- 
dier-Mandel-Marin-Ybarnegaray in 
France, with Churchill-Chamber- 
lain-Halifax-Lloyd-Duff Cooper in 
Britain. Offering the working class 
a British or French version of none 
other than “National-Socialism,” 
plus an unequalled anti-Soviet in- 
citement as the Finnish war showed; 
but the working class needs “peace, 
bread and freedom,” as the Com- 
munist International’s May Day 
manifesto put it, needs “a popular 
front of the working people, estab- 
lished from below by the masses” 
to achieve those aims. It is evident 
that such a fighting front can only 
be forged by relentless struggle 
against the “International of So- 
cialist Betrayal.” 

Reprinted from Labour Monthly 

(London), June, 1940. 








ASPECTS OF HISTORICAL MATERIALISM 


BY FRANK MEYER 


N THESE days when the whole 
] structure of capitalist society, 
rotting away at its foundations, has 
entered another period of war- 
crisis and catastrophe, it is to be ex- 
pected that the utter bankruptcy of 
the science and thought of the para- 
sitic and degenerate “thinkers” of 
imperialism will be exhibited more 
clearly than ever. 

Particularly when they make any 
attempt to analyze the forces of 
society, the direction and movement 
of history, the significance of the 
events of our own time, the phi- 
losophers and statesmen of bour- 
geois society descend to blood- 
thirsty, chauvinistic ravings or 
childish, mystical fairy tales. 

What explanations of history they 
offer us! To the barbarous tribal 
medicine-man school of Hitler there 
is now added the new cult of “blood 
and race” of Churchill and the Brit- 
ish Ministry of Information, and the 
fomenting of the same type of 
chauvinism as a guide to public 
policy in the United States. 

All history, it seems, is the work- 
ing out of the “blood urge of the 
German people.” The only problem 
arises when history is also the 
working out of the “blood urge of 
the Anglo-Saxon people.” 

From such reductions to absurd- 


ity the liberal and Social-Demo- 
cratic servants of imperialism 
recoil. Not because of any deep- 
seated loyalty to science and truth. 
Not at all. Indeed, they play their 
part in building up these myths of 
“race.” But a certain division of 
labor is necessary. 

Thus we have a multitude of “in- 
terpretations” of events. There is, 
for instance, the “psychological” 
school of history, of which a prize 
contribution appeared recently in 
the Chicago Daily News under the 
signature of M. W. Fodor, the great 
liberal “authority” on European af- 
fairs, explaining that “the founda- 
tions for Belgium’s utter failure to 
check the initial onslaught of the 
Nazi invaders” are to be found, 
where do you suppose?—‘“in the 
schools of England” where King 
Leopold, “timid from infancy—un- 
happily spent the World War years 
as a refugee from his embaitled 
homeland. Disliked by his school- 
mates, he was forced to endure 
such constant bullying that its ef- 
fects have been apparent ever since 
—and have manifested themselves 
particularly in a bitter hatred for 
the English.” Through such mag- 
nificent plumbing of the depths of 
the basic forces which determine 
modern history, Mr. Fodor further 
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reveals that: “Moreover, a wealthy 
German baroness, who visited Leo- 
pold twice weekly in recent years 
[Wednesdays and Fridays] contrib- 
uted notably toward the encourage- 
ment of his Nazi sympathies.” 
The bankruptcy of this method of 
historical interpretation consists in 
its choosing one narrow, secondary 
factor and elevating it into a de- 
cisive principle. “These learned 
flunkies of the bourgeoisie” avoid 
like the plague any approach to an 
understanding of the real laws of 
the movement of society. Move- 
ment, development, growth, “the 
struggle between the old and the 
new, between that which is dying 
away and that which is being born,” 
is a dangerous idea for capitalism. 
As in the presence of some old 
ladies and old gentlemen death is 
never mentioned, so it is bad taste 
to talk of real change in the clois- 
ters of the bourgeois universities or 
the palaces of bourgeois statesmen. 
The fruit of their blindness is the 
impotence of their science. The cri- 
terion of the science of society, like 
the criterion of all science, is its 
ability to guide action, to predict 
the general course of development 
on the basis of a study of the past 


and present and of the laws of 
change. 
Today MarxismLeninism alone 


possesses such power of prediction; 
it alone is theoretically in a position 
to “understand the inner connec- 
tion of current events, to foresee 
their course and to perceive not 


only how and in what direction they 
are developing in the present, but 
how and in what direction they are 
bound to develop in the future.” 
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Remember the time of Munich, 
The press of all the capitalist coun. 
tries saw two lessons from Munich, 
and the learned professors saw the 
same two lessons: peace was estab- 
lished in Europe “for a generation”: 
and, with the triumph of the um. 
brella policy, the Soviet Union was 
isolated and powerless in world af. 
fairs. 

Comrade Stalin saw things in a 
different way. Speaking of Munich 
and “appeasement” in his speech to 
the Eighteenth Congress of the 
Communist Party of the Soviet 
Union, in March, 1939, he said: 


“Far be it from me to moralize on 
the policy of non-intervention, talk 
of treason, treachery and so on. It 
would be naive to preach morals to 
people who recognize no human 
morality. Politics is politics, as the 
old, case-hardened bourgeois diplo- 
mats say. It must be remarked, 
however, that the big and dangerous 


political game started by the sup- jf 


porters of the policy of non-inter- 
vention may end in a serious fiasco 
for them.” (From Socialism to Com- 
munism in the Soviet Union, p. 15. 
International Publishers, 1939. My 
emphasis—F.M.)* 


History has indeed proved who 
was right. The progress of events 
has shown once again the utter 
bankruptcy of bourgeois thought 
even in matters of life-and-death 
importance to the capitalist class, 
and the brilliant power of Marxism 
in the hands of so great a master 
as Sialin. 

An understanding of the princi- 





* All sources cited in this article, except where 

‘ ' 

otherwise stated, are publications of International 
Publishers, New York. 
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ples of historical materialism is of 
the greatest importance to every 
class-conscious worker, who must 
be able to dig beneath surface ap- 
pearances and thoroughly under- 
stand the basic forces at work in 
the epochal days in which we live. 

The possibility of this under- 
standing is not limited to a narrow 
group of specialized people. The 
method of historical materialism, of 
Marxist science, can be mastered 
by every worker who has the will 
and the desire for that understand- 
ing. The History of the Communist 
Party of the Soviet Union, in partic- 
ular, provides us with an unsur- 
passed guide. Not only the book as 
a whole, but especially the second 
section of the fourth chapter, writ- 
ten by Comrade Stalin, forms the 
basis for the attainment of a clear 
and thorough grasp of historical 
materialism. 


* * * 


What is the source from which 
comes the power of Marxist science 
applied to society, of historical ma- 
terialism? What is historical ma- 
terialism? 

The starting point of historical 
materialism is the study of society 
as it is—in constant motion and de- 
velopment. It is the analysis of the 
basic laws which in actual life work 
themselves out in the form of a mil- 
lion seemingly disconnected and 
accidental events. 

Historical materialism rejects all 
unscientific, mystical explanations 
from outside of the world—“the will 
of God,” “the spirit of the race,” 
“the inscrutable working out of the 
development of the idea of free- 
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dom.” It rejects any strait-jacketed 
concept within which so-called phi- 
losophers of history attempt to 
cram the living reality, the rich 
variety in life of human society. 


“It starts out from the real prem- 
ises and does not abandon them for 
a moment. Its premises are men, not 
in any fantastic isolation or abstract 
definition, but in their actual, em- 
pirically perceptible process of 
development under definite condi- 
tions.” (Marx and Engels, The Ger- 
man Ideology, p. 15.) 


It imposes upon the world no 
“laws” created in the seclusion of a 
cloistered study. 

It is first of all, therefore, a his- 
torical science based upon the ma- 
terialist world outlook. It is thor- 
ough-going materialism. 

The world outlook of materialism 
asserts: 


“... that matter is primary, since 
it is the source of sensations, ideas, 
mind, and that mind is secondary, 
derivative, since it is a reflection of 
matter, a reflection of being; that 
thought is a product of matter 
which in its development has 
reached a high degree of perfection, 
namely, of the brain, and the brain 
is the organ of thought.” (History 
of the Communist Party of the So- 
viet Union, p. 112.) 


Therefore, materialism no more 
looks for the explanation of history 
in the independent development of 
some mystical principle, of some 
“idea” of truth, or beauty, or good- 
ness, than the physicist looks for an 
understanding of the _ principles 
which make possible the building 
of an airplane in the “idea” of fly- 
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ing or in some ancient Greek myth 
about a flying man. As the latter 
looks for these principles in prac- 
tice, in the physical world all about 
him, so the materialist social scien- 
tist looks for the principles which 
explain the motion of society in so- 
ciety. 

Since the ideas in men’s minds 
are secondary, are derived from the 
world of material existence, it is in 
the material existence of men, not 
in their ideas about this existence, 
that we must, first of all, look for 
an understanding of society. 


“Hence the source of formation of 
the spiritual life of society, the 
origin of social ideas, social theories, 
political views and political institu- 
tions, should not be sought for in 
the ideas, theories, views and po- 
litical institutions themselves, but 
in the conditions of the material life 
of society, in social being, of which 
these ideas, theories, views, etc., are 
the reflection.” (Ibid., p. 115. My 
emphasis—F’..M.) 


This is why The Communist 
Manifesto, proclaiming the gulf be- 
tween Marxist materialist thought 
and all previous, utopian socialism, 
stated: 


“The theoretical conclusions of 
the Communists are in no way 
based on ideas or principles that 
have been invented, or discovered, 
by this or that would-be universal 
reformer. 

“They merely express, in general 
terms, actual relations springing 
from an existing class struggle, 
from a historical movement going 
on under our very eyes.” 


Historical materialism takes as 


its foundation the statement of 
Marx: 


“It is not the consciousness of 
men that determines their being, 
but, on the contrary, their social 
being that determines their con- 
sciousness.” (Karl Marx, Selected 
Works, Vol. I, p. 356.) 


Therefore, in the study of history, 
we must first investigate the foun- 
dations of “social being’; we must 
determine the basic character of 
men’s social existence if we wish to 
discover the general laws of so- 
ciety, the laws which give us under- 
standing of social movement, which 
bring into perspective the million- 
fold apparently meaningless “acci- 
dents.” 


What is the foundation of social 


existence, the foundation upon f 


which arises the multifarious life of 


mankind, the mental and spiritual f 


life of society? 

Before everything else and as a 
basis for everything else they do, 
men must live. To live they must 
produce from nature the where- 
withal to eat, to clothe and shelter 
themselves. This, which is the 
starting point of human society, is 
the solid foundation upon which 
arises the whole complex structure 
of civilized life. 

But man does not live alone, iso- 
lated, like Robinson Crusoe on 4 
desert island. He comes into exis- 
tence a social being. His history is 
the history of society. He may live 
as part of the family, the clan, the 
tribe, the slave latifundia and the 
cities of slave antiquity, the feudal 
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manor, or the world society of our 
time; but he always lives as part of 
some social group. The production 
of his means of livelihood is social 
production, whether it is production 
of the bare and simple needs of 
primitive society or the complex re- 
quirements of today. 


“ .. the chief force in the com- 
plex of conditions of material life 
of society which determines the 
physiognomy of society, the char- 
acter of the social system, the de- 
velopment of society from one 
system to another . [is] the 
method of procuring the means of 
life necessary for human existence, 
the mode of production of material 
values—food, clothing, footwear, 
houses, fuel, instruments of produc- 
tion, etc—which are indispensable 
for the life of development of so- 
ciety.” (History of the Communist 
Party of the Soviet Union, p. 119.) 


The understanding of the mode of 
production, of the laws that deter- 
mine its development, is the under- 
standing of the chief force in the 
development of society. 

Production is based, first of all, 
on the productive forces of society: 
the instruments of production with 
which men work and the men them- 
selves, their production experience 
and labor skill. 


“The way in which men produce 
their means of subsistence depends 
first of all on the nature of the ac- 
tual means they find in existence 
and have to reproduce.” (The Ger- 
man Ideology, p. 7.) 


The instruments of production, a 
wooden plow or a steel combine, the 
simple tools of a feudal wheel- 
wright or the complex machines of 
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a modern factory, these grow and 
develop, and with them grow and 
develop the production experience 
and the labor skill of society. 

But this is only one aspect of the 
mode of production. 

Production is social production; 
and in one way or another men 
must enter into relations among 
themselves in order to produce. 
They must enter into different rela- 
tions to utilize the different instru- 
ments and skill they possess with 
the changes and development of the 
productive forces. 

These relations, which Marx 
termed the relations of production, 
form another aspect of the mode of 
production. Together with the 
forces of production, they make up 
a unity, the unity expressed in 
labor itself, in the application of 
man’s labor power to nature. This 
unity is the mode of production. 

The labor of human beings in this 
mutual process of production be- 
comes divided, allotted, in one way 
or another as the process of produc- 
tion goes on. The division of labor 
takes place in different ways with 
the different forces available. 


“Each new productive force . 
brings about a further development 
of the division of labor. . . . The 
various stages of development in 
the division of labor are just so 
many different forms of ownership, 
i.e., the existing stage in the divi- 
sion of labor determines also the 
relations of individuals to one an- 
other with reference to the material, 
instrument, and product of labor.” 
(Ibid., pp. 8-9.) 


“[For] ... the mass of products 
corresponding to the different needs 
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require different and quantitatively 
determined masses of the total la- 
bor of society. That this necessity 
of distributing social labor in defi- 
nite proportions cannot be done 
away with by the particular form 
of social production, but can only 
change the form it assumes, is self 
evident. No natural laws can be 
done away with. What can change, 
in changing historical circum- 
stances, is the form in which these 
laws operate.” (Marx to Kugel- 
mann, The Correspondence of Karl 
Marx and Frederick Engels, p. 246.) 


History has seen the simple class- 
less relations of primitive society 
and the more complex relations 
which develop with the maturing of 
the division of labor: the relations 
of slave society, of feudal society, of 
capitalist society, based upon ex- 
ploitation; it is beholding on a sixth 
of the earth the transition toward 
the new, classless relations of 
scientific communism. But what- 
ever the form of the relations of 
production, such relations of a defi- 
nite kind always constitute, to- 
gether with the productive forces, 
the definite mode of production of 
a given time. 


“In the social production which 
men carry on they enter into defi- 
nite relations that are indispensable 
and independent of their will; these 
relations of production correspond 
to a definite stage of development 
of their material forces of produc- 
tion.” (Karl Marx, Selected Works, 
Vol. I, p. 356.) 


For, as Lenin has shown us: 


“Never has it been the case, nor 
is it the case now, that the mem- 
bers of society are aware of the 
sum-total of the social relations in 
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which they live as something def- 
nite, integral, as something per. 
vaded by some principle. On the 
contrary, the mass of people adapt 
themselves to these relations uncon- 
sciously, and are unaware of them 
as specific historical social rela- 
tions; so much so, in fact, that the 
explanation, for instance, of the re- 
lations of exchange, under which 
people have lived for centuries, was 
discovered only in very recent times 
Materialism has removed this con- 
tradiction by carrying the analysis 
deeper, to the very origin of these 
social ideas of man; and its conclu- 
sion that the course of ideas de- 
pends on the course of things is 
the only deduction compatible with 
scientific psychology. Moreover, 
this hypothesis was the first to 
elevate sociology to the level of a 
science from yet another aspect. 
Hitherto, sociologists had found dif- 


ficulty in distinguishing in the con- } 
plex network of social phenomena [| 


TOUS Pe 7 


which phenomena were important | 
and which unimportant (that is the J 
root of subjectivism in sociology) | 


and had been unable to discover any 


objective criterion for such a dis- 
tinction. Materialism provided an 
absolutely objective criterion by 
singling out the ‘relations of pro- 
duction’ as the structure of so- 
ciety. . . .” (V. I. Lenin, Selected 
Works, Vol. XI, p. 419.) 


This is the great contribution of 
historical materialism, the discovery 


that the development of society can | 


be comprehended only on the basis 
of an understanding of “the condi- 
tions of the material life of society” 
and the revelation of the chief force 
in the complex of these conditions, 
the force which “determines the 


physiognomy of society, the char- 
acter of the social system, the de- 
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velopment of society from one sys- 
tem to another.” 


7 * * 


Upon the foundation of the mode 
of production arises the whole com- 
plexity of human society. 


“The sum total of these relations 
of production constitutes the eco- 
nomic structure of society—the real 
foundation, on which rises a legal 
and political superstructure and to 
which corespond definite forms of 
social consciousness. The mode of 
production in material life deter- 
mines the social, political and intel- 
lectual life processes in general.” 
(Karl Marx, Selected Works, Vol. I, 
p. 356.) 


The political, religious, philo- 
sophical, artistic ideas and institu- 
tions of a given society are engen- 
dered by the economic basis of that 
society. “Whatever is man’s man- 
ner of life, such is his manner of 
thought.” 

This can be clearly seen, for 
example, if we realize that the 
theories of modern astronomy only 
became possible with the develop- 
ment of modern technique; or when 
we consider the dependence of the 
development of modern biological 
science upon the economic needs of 
world-wide expansion of large- 
scale production; or when we un- 
derstand how the theory of scien- 
tific socialism and the actual politi- 
cal institutions of Soviet society 
depend for their existence upon the 
development of socialized produc- 
tion, and would have been com- 
pletely impossible at, let us say, the 
feudal level of the mode of produc- 
tion. We express our understanding 
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of this in a popular manner when 
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we say that the ideas and the insti- 
tutions of the “horse-and-buggy” 
age are inapplicable to the needs of 
the airplane age. 


* * * 


But the mode of production does 
not stand still. It is always chang- 
ing and developing. With it also 
changes and develops the whole of 
human society. To understand these 
changes it is necessary to under- 
stand the laws of motion of the 
mode of production. 

The power of historical material- 
ism arises from the fact that it is 
based upon a thoroughgoing mater- 
ialist world outlook, that is, upon a 
dialectical materialist outlook. Dia- 
lectical materialism, unlike meta- 
physical or mechanical philosophies, 
recognizes that the world is in con- 
stant flow and change, that the 
world of matter in motion is a con- 
nected whole within which ll 
things, processes, are interconnect- 
ed one with another. It searches 
for the law of that motion, for the 
principle of change and develop- 
ment, and discovers it in the eternal 
conflict of opposites, proceedings not 
smoothly but by a series of leaps, of 
revolutionary transformations. It 
recognizes that: 


“  , . internal contradictions are 
inherent in all things in phenomena 
of nature, for they all have their 
negative and positive sides, a past 
and a future, something dying 
away and something developing; 
and that the struggle between these 
opposites, the struggle between the 
old and the new, between that which 
is dying away and that which is 
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being born, between that which is 
disappearing and that which is de- 
veloping, constitutes the internal 
content of a process of development. 

.” (History of the Communist 
Party of the Soviet Union, p. 109.) 


This dialectical understanding 
applied in the realm of history 
made it possible, for the first time, 
not only to lay bare the foundations 
of the structure of society, but also 
to develop the laws of the motion 
of society. 


“What Marx and Engels called 
the dialectical method—in contra- 
distinction to the metaphysical 
method—is nothing more or less 
than the scientific method in so- 
ciology, which consists in regarding 
society as a living organism in a 
constant state of development (and 
not as something mechanically con- 
catenated and therefore permitting 
any arbitrary combination of in- 
dividual social elements), the study 
of which requires an objective 
analysis of the relations of produc- 
tion that constitute the given social 
formation and an investigation of 
its laws of functioning and devel- 
epment.” (V. I. Lenin, Selected 
Works, Vol. XI, p. 445.) 


Marxists, beginning with Marx 
and Engels themselves, have never 
carried out this investigation in the 
abstract. Capital represents twen- 
ty-five years of work by Karl 
Marx devoted to a concrete study of 
a specific system of society, com- 
modity production, in order there, 
concretely, on the basis of this mas- 
sive study, to “lay bare,” as he him- 
self states its aim, “the economic 
law of motion of modern society.” 

What are these laws? How does 
the mode of production develop? 
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To begin with, 

“its changes and development 4. 
ways begin with changes and de. 
velopment of the productive forces 
and, in the first place, with change; 
and development of the _instrv. 
ments of production.” (History oj 
the Communist Party of the Soviet 
Union, p. 121.) 


Such changes as the movement 
forward from the use of stone in- 
struments to the use of iron instn- 
ments, or from the simple tools of 
the handicraftsman to the large. 
scale machinery of modern produc- 
tion, are the basic transformations 
in the development of the mode of 
production. 

With such changes in the forces 
of production, there arises inevi- 
tably a clash between the new 
productive forces and the old pr- ff 
duction relations. An organization 
of society based upon the old, out- 
worn relations of production ceases 
to be a form through which society 
and the forces of production of so- 
ciety can develop. It becomes a bar, f 
a hindrance to their further growth. 
“From forms of development of the 
forces of production these relation- 
ships turn into their fetters.” (Karl 


Marx, Selected Works, Vol I, p. & 


356.) 


The new productive forces, as it F 


were, strive to break through the 
old relations of production. They 
demand new relations of produc- 
tion, a new organization of society, 
in order that they may grow and 
develop. 

For example, with the develop- 
ment of manufacture and then of 
machine industry, these new forces 
of production could no longer exist 
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within the restricting encirclement 
of the feudal organization of society, 
a form of organization based upon 
more backward forces of produc- 
tion, upon manorial agriculture and 
handicraft. 


« .. the feudal relations of prop- 
erty became no longer compatible 
with the already developed produc- 
tive forces; they became so many 
fetters. They had to be burst asun- 
der. They were burst asunder.” 


(The Communist Manifesto.) 


Similarly, we live today at a time 
when the growth of large-scale 
production, the socialization of pro- 
duction, has come into conflict with 
the relations of production of capi- 
talism: The fettering of the pro- 
ductive forces, the tremendous in- 
tensity of the struggle between 
those forces and the outmoded rela- 
tions of production, is exhibited 
daily and hourly to us in the decay 
which marks the capitalist system: 
in the tragic spectacle of great plen- 
ty amidst tremendous want; in the 
deep-going general crisis of capital- 
ism, with all its misery, poverty and 
horror for humantiy; in the impe- 
rialist wars which in their fero- 
ciousness and bestiality characterize 
the death agonies of the capitalist 
relations of production; in the 
world-shaking battle between the 
young and powerful working class 
and the parasitical monopoly capi- 
talists, which reflects the titanic 
struggle between the new, power- 
ful socialized forces of production, 
and the reactionary old and de- 
cayed capitalist production relations. 


Upon the foundation of the 
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existing relations of production 
there rises a vast superstructure of 
political, social, and cultural ideas 
and institutions. These forms of 
consciousness, which depend for 
their being upon the continuation of 
the existing relations of production, 
have in every class society served 
as weapons of class domination and 
as ideologies designed to perpetuate 
the exploitative production rela- 
tions. 

But among the forces of produc- 
tion seeking liberation from the re- 
stricting production relations of 
decadent capitalism is the revolu- 
tionary proletariat—“of all the in- 
struments of production, the great- 
est productive power.” (Marx.) It 
becomes the historic task of that 
class to abolish, as the victorious 
culmination of its class struggle, the 
old relations of production and the 
superstructure based upon them. The 
freeing of the pent-up forces of pro- 
duction and with it the realization 
of “life, liberty and the pursuit of 
happiness” can result only from the 
decisive defeat of the moribund ex- 
ploiting class and the socialist 
transformation of society. The pro- 
letariat, as the historic carrier of 
socialism, develops its revolutionary 
theory, that “most potent force 
which facilitates the carrying out of 
the new tasks set by the develop- 
ment of the material life of society, 
a force which facilitates the prog- 
ress of society.” (History of the 
Communist Party of the Soviet 
Union, p. 116.) 


“[For] there are different kinds 
of social ideas and theories. There 
are old ideas and theories which 
have outlived their day and which 
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serve the interests of the moribund 
forces of society. Their significance 
lies in the fact that they hamper 
the development, the progress of so- 
ciety. Then there are new and 
advanced ideas and theories which 
serve the interests of the advanced 
forces of society. Their significance 
lies in the fact that they facilitate 
the development, the progress of 
society; and their significance is the 
greater the more accurately they 
reflect the needs of development of 
the material life of society.” (Ibid.) 


Marxism, historical materialism, 
has nothing in common with “eco- 
nomic determinism,” which attempts 
to explain all historical events in 
terms of a mechanistic, one-way 
determination of any event by spe- 
cific factors. Historical materialism 
recognizes that the changes in the 
superstructure reciprocally affect 
the development of the mode of 
production. 


“Life involves before everything 
else eating and drinking, a habita- 
tion, clothing and many other 
things. The first historical act is 
thus the production of the means to 
satisfy these needs, the production 


of material life itself. [But] ... as 
soon as a need is satisfied .. . new 
needs are made .. . and this produc- 


tion of new needs is the first his- 
torical act.” (Marx and Engels, The 
German Ideology, pp. 16-17.) 


Thus, even when man does not 
understand the social result of his 
acts, the application of conscious- 
ness in the effort to satisfy his 
needs has tremendous social effects, 
which in turn react upon and 


transform the economic structure— 
the forces of production necessary 
to satisfy these new needs and the 
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relations of production demande 
by these new forces. 

Economic determinism completely 
neglects the interaction of the su- 
perstructure upon the mode of 
production. It is possessed of the~ 


“. . . fixed idea that historical 
analysis consists in reducing the 
rich pattern and colors of social de- 
velopment to a uniform grey mono- 
tone of human greed, unprincipled- 
ness and lust for power, an 
undifferentiated mass of depravity 
from which the intelligent student 
finally turned in revulsion to an 
all-embracing skepticism or nihil- 
ism.” (Earl Browder, “Concerning 
American Revolutionary  Tradi- 
tions, The Communist, December, 
1938.) 


Such a theory is a distortion of 
the true, scientific analysis of so- 
ciety which alone can serve as a 
guide to historically progressive 
action. It leads to such interpreta- 
tions of American history as that in 
which Beard, for example, has 
failed to understand the signifi- 
cance of the continuation of the 
American Revolution in the years 
between 1783 and 1812. Beard 
bases his analysis of the Constitu- 
tion upon the wealth and the vested 
interests of the delegates to the 
Constitutional Convention alone, 
failing to see the reflection within 
that Convention itself of the class 
struggle then taking place, in which 
the Constitution represented a tem- 
porary compromise and a basis for 
future struggle. 

Engels long ago answered those 
who attempted to confuse this type 
of theory with historical material- 
ism: 
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“According to the materialist con- 
ception of history the determining 
element in history is ultimately 
the production and reproduction in 
real life. More than this neither 
Marx nor I have ever asserted. If 
therefore somebody twists this into 
the statement that the economic ele- 
ment is the only determining one, 
he transforms it into a meaningless, 
abstract and absurd phrase. The 
economic situation is the basis, but 
the various elements of the super- 
structure—political forms of the 
class struggle and its consequences, 
constitutions established by the vic- 
torious class after a successful 
battle, etc.—forms of law—and then 
even the reflexes of all these actual 
struggles in the brains of the 
combatants: political, legal, philo- 
sophical theories, religious ideas 
and their further development into 
systems of dogma—also exercise 
their influence upon the course of 
the historical struggles and in many 
cases preponderate in determining 
their form. There is an interaction 
of all these elements, in which, 
amid all the endless host of acci- 
dents (i.e., of things and events 
whose inner connection is so remote 
or so impossible to prove that we 
regard it as absent and can neglect 
it), the economic movement finally 
asserts itself as necessary.” (Engels 
to J. Bloch; The Correspondence of 
Karl Marx and Frederick Engels, 
p. 475.) 
And again, when he attacked: 


. . the fatuous notion of the 
ideologists that because we deny an 
independent historical development 
to the various ideological spheres 
which play a part in history we 
also deny them any effect upon his- 
tory. The basis of this is the com- 
mon undialectical conception of 
cause and effect as rigidly opposite 
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poles, the total disregarding of in- 
teraction; these gentlemen often 
almost deliberately forget that 
once a historical element has been 
brought into the world by other 
elements, ultimately by economic 
facts, it also reacts in its turn and 
may react on its environment and 
even on its own causes.” (Engels 
to Mehring, Ibid., p. 512.) 


As the forces of production de- 
velop which for the first time make 
possible real control by men over 
nature and the establishment of a 
society free from exploitation and 
from classes; as the proletariat 
comes forward on the stage of his- 
tory—the class which can conquer 
power, not to exploit in a new way, 
but to wipe exploitation forever 
from the face of the earth, there 
arises, for the first time—reflecting 
these colossal new forces of produc- 
tion—a science of society, the pro- 
letarian world outlook of scientific 
communism, which enables. the 
working class, at the head of all the 
toilers, to lead in the _ socialist 
transformation of society. 

Thus Marx says: “With this social 
system [capitalism], therefore, the 
pre-history of human society comes 
to a close.” 

It is the glorious role of the work- 
ing class to usher mankind into 
that realm of freedom where “ac- 
tion become transparent to the un- 


derstanding.” 
It is the role of the Party of the 
working class, the Communist 


Party, armed with the weapon of 
Marxism-Leninism, to imbue and 
weld together the working class 
movement with the scientific social- 
ist teachings of Marx, Engels, Lenin 
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and Stalin, the indispensable guide 
and weapon for the realization of 
the proletariat’s historic task. 

That theoretical understanding is 
the guarantee of victory for the 
working class. But it must be won 
and rewon daily in struggle. The 
conflict for victory by the prole- 
tariat demands the most militant, 
determined and uncompromising 
struggle against bourgeois ideology, 
however it may show itself. 

Our science is: 


. a scandal and abomination 
to bourgeoisdom and its doctrinaire 
professors, because it includes in 
its comprehension an affirmative 
recognition of the existing state of 
things, at the same time, also, the 
recognition of a negation of that 
state, of its inevitable breaking up; 
because it regards every historic- 
ally developed social form as in 
fluid movement, and therefore takes 
into account its transient nature not 
less than its momentary existence; 


because it lets nothing impose up 
it, and is in its essence critical anj 
revolutionary.” (Karl Marx, Caji- 
tal, Vol. I, p. 30.) 


The bourgeoisie fights against ow 
science with the desperation of ; 
class dogged by inevitable defeat. 

The class struggle of the prole. 
tariat calls for a relentlessly wage 
ideological struggle. In leading this 
struggle, it is our Communist task 
to guide the masses in utilizing th 
great arsenal of Marxist-Leninist 
literature, particularly the Histor 
of the Communist Party of the S- 
viet Union—the historic account o 
the course of the Party of Lenin 
and Stalin in leading the people 
a sixth of the earth to make social- 
ism a living reality. 

“The theories of Marx will tr- 


umph, because the theories of Man 


are true,” declared Lenin. 


Let us arm the masses with th 


truth that will triumph. 
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A BRILLIANT MANUAL OF BOLSHEVIK 


TACTICS 


(On the occasion of the twentieth anniversary of the publication 
of Lenin’s “Left-Wing Communism, an Infantile Disorder) 


BY F. FUERNBERG 


WENTY years ago Lenin wrote 
T his “Left-Wing”’ Communism, 
an Infantile Disorder. This small 
pook* of about a hundred pages is 
not only one of Lenin’s works 
which have been most widely read 
in the West; it has also exer- 
cised a direct and decisive influence 
upon the working class movement 
in the West. A militant pamphlet, 
written in the thick of the struggle 
and for the struggle, it contains at 
the same time a profound exposi- 
tion of the strategy and tactics of 
Marxism-Leninism. Lenin himself 
provided his book with the sub- 
title: “A popular essay in Marxian 
strategy and tactics.” Drawing 
upon the experience of Bolshevism, 
and citing the practical examples 
of the struggle of the proletariat in 
the most important European coun- 
tries, Lenin summed up in this pam- 
phlet the most essential precepts of 
Marxian strategy and tactics in the 
era of imperialism and the prole- 
tarian revolution. 

At that time the Bolshevik Party, 
Lenin and Stalin, had already 





*See V. I. Lenin, Selected Works, Vol. X, 
pp. 57-158, International Publishers, New York. 
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drawn up “an integral strategy and 
elaborated tactics for the struggle 
of the proletariat.” (Stalin.) This 
became possible and necessary when 
capitalism had entered its last stage 
and the proletariat had begun to 
prepare for its historic role of 
emancipator of humanity from ex- 
ploitation and class rule. 


“..In the... period of direct 
action by the proletariat,’ Stalin 
wrote, “in the period of proletarian 
revolution, when the question of 
overthrowing the bourgeoisie be- 
came a question of immediate prac- 
tice; when the question of the re- 
serves of the proletariat (strategy) 
became one of the most burning 
questions; when all forms of strug- 
gle and of organization, parliamen- 
tary and extra-parliamentary (tac- 
tics), had assumed definite shape— 
only in this period could a complete 
strategy and detailed tactics for the 
struggle of the proletariat be elabo- 
rated. It was precisely in that pe- 
riod that Lenin dragged into the 
light of day the brilliant ideas of 
Marx and Engels on tactics and 
strategy that had been immured by 
the opportunists of the Second In- 
ternational. But Lenin did not rest 
content with restoring certain tac- 
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tical thesis of Marx and Engels. He 
developed them further and sup- 
plemented them with new ideas and 
new theses correlating them all in a 
system of rules and guiding prin- 
ciples for the leadership of the class 
struggle of the proletariat. Lenin’s 
pamphlets, such as What Is to Be 
Done?; Two Tactics; Imperialism; 
State and Revolution; The Prole- 
tarian Revolution and Renegade 
Kautsky; “Left-Wing” Communism, 
etc., will doubtless be treasured as 


priceless contributions to the gen-— 


eral store of Marxism, to its revo- 
lutionary arsenal.” (J. V. Stalin, 
Leninism, Vol. I, p. 73, International 
Publishers, New York.) 


The immediate motive that 
prompted Lenin to write “Left- 
Wing” Communism was the strug- 
gles and discussions that were going 
on in the revolutionary working 
class movement in the West where 
Communist Parties were forming at 
that time. Thus, the pamphlet gives a 
profound insight into the most vital 
strategical and tactical problems of 
the labor movement in the West at 
the time. But that is only part of 
its contents. It also contains a con- 
cise exposition of the international 
significance of the great October 
Revolution, a brief review of the 
development and the struggles of 
Bolshevism in Russia, and sets 
forth the strategy and tactics of 
Bolshevism in general. 

Lenin’s pamphlet was writien 
during the Civil War and the fight 
against the forces of foreign inter- 
vention, when, following the defeat 
of Kolchak and Denikin, the Polish 
gentry, instigated and supported by 
the British and French imperialists, 
were preparing to attack the Soviet 


Union. By that time the proletariat 
had suffered a number of defeats on 
the international arena (the over- 
throw of the Bavarian and Hun- 
garian Soviet republics). But the 
revolutionary wave was still surg- 
ing high. The proletariat and the 
large masses of the people generally 
in Central and Western Europe 
were openly showing their discon- 
tent with existing conditions— 
those conditions that had led to the 
imperialist war, to crises, suffering, 
privation and misery. They were 
looking for a way out, they wanted 
to bring about a change in the so- 
cial relationships, they wanted so- 
cialism. It was during that 
period, in the process of the revolu- 
tionary struggle against the bour- 
geoisie and their lackeys, the trai- 
torous leaders of Social-Democracy, 
that Communist Parties emerged in 
the various countries. 

The Communist Parties arose in 
the various countries of Europe in 
various ways—depending on the 
differences in the general develop- 
ment of the individual countries 
and the historic background of the 
working class movement in each 
country. There were, however, 
many features in the history of the 
rise of the Communist Parties that 
were common to all the countries; 
many of the problems of the strug- 
gle for the creation of Communist 
Parties were the same, and could 
not but be the same, for they con- 
cerned a truly international prole- 
tarian movement. All the newly 
formed Communist Parties were 
faced with the problem of assimilat- 
ing the Leninist strategy and tac- 
tics and of applying the experiences 
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and teachings of Bolshevism to the 
conditions prevailing in the West. 


* . a 


In the beginning of his pamphlet 
Lenin posed the question: 


“In what sense can we speak of 
the international significance of the 
Russian Revoiution? [And his an- 
swer was] that the Russian model 
reveals to all countries something 
that is very essential in their near 
and inevitable future. . . . Herein 
lies the international ‘significance’ 
(in the narrow sense of the word) 
of the Soviet power, as well as of 
the fundamentals of Bolshevik 
theory and tactics.” (Lenin, “ ‘Left- 
Wing’ Communism, an_ Infantile 
Disorder,” Selected Works, Vol. X, 
pp. 57-58.) 


At the same time Lenin pointed 
out: 


“Of course, it would be a very 
great mistake to exaggerate this 
truth and to apply it to more than 
some of the fundamental features 
of our revolution.” (Ibid., p. 57.) 


These points made by Lenin 
were of exceptional importance; 
for already at that time—and more 
often later on—two_ tendencies 


appeared which, though using dif- 
ferent means, tried to achieve the 
same end: to set at naught the sym- 
pathy which Bolshevism had won 
among the broad masses in the 
capitalist countries, to prevent the 
masses from taking the only road 
that would lead them to their 
emancipation—the Bolshevik road. 

One tendency declared that Bol- 
shevism was “an oriental phenome- 
non suitable only for Russia” and 
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tried to oppose to it “a Western 
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system of revolutionary Marxism.” 
The advocates of the other tendency 
demanded an exact, mechanical 
repetition—down to the minutest 
detail—of everything the Bolshevik 
Party had ever done in Russia; 
they wanted something that was 
outside time and space, and were 
plainly dissatisfied when the expe- 
rience and teachings of Bolshevism 
were applied in a way that cor- 
responded to the new situation and 
the different background of his- 
torical development. The repre- 
sentatives of both tendencies 
developed very quickly into open 
enemies of Bolshevism; for the 
more the Communist Parties ap- 
plied the principles of Bolshevism, 
the more were these people forced 
to throw off their masks and show 
their real counter-revolutionary 
face. 

The Russian Revolution showed 
the nations of the West not only a 
model of their own future, but also 
the way out of the imperialist war 
and of the crises and sufferings that 
followed in the wake of the im- 
perialist war. Lenin was, therefore, 
fully justified in pointing out, in his 
book The Proletarian Revolution 
end Renegade Kautsky. 


“. . . that Bolshevism has indi- 
cated the right road of escape from 
the horrors of the war and imperi- 
alism, that Bolshevism can serve as 
a model of tactics for all.” (V. I. 
Lenin, Selected Works, Vol. VII, p. 
183.) 

And, indeed, have not the two 
decades that have elapsed since the 
first imperialist war proved con- 
clusively that only the road of Bol- 
shevism is the road of escape from 
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the horrors of war and imperialism? 
Where are today those who de- 
claimed about “eternal peace’’? 
Where are the admirers of the 
League of Nations, the humbugs of 
“disarmament,” and the heralds of 
a “peaceful transition to socialism’? 
Their fine phrases have long been 
forgotten, and they themselves are 
now in the front ranks of the war- 
mongers. Only the road of Bolshe- 
vism has proved to be the right 
road, the one answering to the in- 
terests of the peoples. 

Bolshevism has remained true to 
itself and to its principles. Just as 
in that period, under Lenin’s leader- 
ship, it showed the right road of 
escape from the horrors of the war 
and imperialism, so it has later, 
under the leadership of Comrade 
Stalin, carried on a_ persistent 
struggle against a new imperialist 
war and is now the most powerful 
and most active force in the world 
working for peace. The independent 
and consistent peace policy of the 
socialist state is a model for the 
working people of all the world to 
follow, strengthening and inspiring 
them in their fight against the im- 
perialist war, in their fight for 
peace. This policy serves as a guid- 
ing line for the international revo- 
lutionary working class; for the 
“model of tactics” has become the 
uniform international tactic of the 
Communist International which is 
headed by the Communist Party of 
the Soviet Union, the party of vic- 
torious socialism. 

In order to understand and prop- 
erly apply the model of tactics, the 
uniform international tactic of the 
Communist International under the 
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leadership of the Communist Party 
of the Soviet Union, one must know 
how Bolshevik strategy and tactics 
arose, how they developed and tri- 
umphed. That is why Lenin devoted 
the first part of his “Left-Wing’” 
Communism, an Infantile Disorder 
to a description of the development 
of Bolshevism. He emphasized one 
of the main conditions that insured 
the success of the Bolsheviks, name- 
ly, iron discipline in the Party 
coupled with: 


“The fullest and unreserved sup- 
port rendered it by the whole mass 
of the working class, that is, by all 
the thinking, honest, self-sacrificing 
and influential elements in it who 
are capable of leading or of attract- 
ing the backward strata.” (p. 60.) 


But such really iron discipline 
cannot be enforced by rules alone, 
or by resolutions. Neither has such 
discipline anything in common with 
the blind obedience enforced in 
bourgeois armies; for it is the direct 
opposite of the latter. How has it 
been possible for the Bolshevik 
Party to establish such iron disci- 
pline? How is it maintained, con- 
trolled and strengthened? 

_Firstly, by the class consciousness 
of the proletarian vanguard, by its 
spirit of self-sacrifice and its stam- 
ina. Always, even in the most dan- 
gerous and difficult situations, the 
Bolsheviks took the lead boldly and 
courageously, undaunted by even 
the heaviest blows. 

The Communists of the West 
have learned from them. In tens of 
thousands they endure imprison- 
ment for their convictions, suffer 
torture and go to their death, but 
they never falter or waver; for they 
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are imbued with the Communist 
consciousness, they are worthy and 
capable of being the vanguard of 
the working class. 

Secondly, by their connection 
with the laboring masses, the pro- 
letarian as well as the non-prole- 
tarian. Nothing could sever the ties 
of the Bolsheviks with the laboring 
masses, for the Bolsheviks know 
that it is in these ties that their 
strength lies. 


“It may be taken as a rule,” 
Comrade Stalin said, “that so long 
as Bolsheviks keep contacts with 
the broad masses of the people, they 
will be invincible.” (J. V. Stalin, 
Mastering Bolshevism, p. 59, Work- 
ers Library Publishers, New York.) 


The Communists in the capitalist 
countries are learning ever more to 
maintain such close connection with 
the masses. This is testified to by 
the response which their struggle 
against the imperialist war and for 
peace is finding among the masses. 

Thirdly, by the correctness of the 
political leadership. It would be 
absurd to think that these condi- 
tions, which form the foundation of 
Bolshevik discipline, can be fulfilled 
at a stroke, in no time at all. It took 
long years of work, bitter experi- 
ence and hard struggle to attain 
these conditions. 


“Only the history of Bolshevism 
during the whole period of its exis- 
tence can satisfactorily explain why 
it was able to build up and to main- 
tain, under most difficult conditions, 
the iron discipline necessary for the 
victory of the proletariat.” (V. I. 
Lenin, “‘Left-Wing’ Communism, 
an Infantile Disorder,’ Selected 
Works, Vol. X, p. 61.) 
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On the other hand, the history of 
the labor movement in the West 
explains why this discipline was 
lacking in the young Communist 
Parties in 1919-20 and some time 
after. The twenty years of struggle 
that have elapsed since then have 
strengthened and steeled the Com- 
munist Parties in the West, and 
today the Bolshevik discipline and 
the single will of these Parties pre- 
vails ever more against all the in- 
fluences of the bourgeoisie and the 
petty bourgeoisie. 

The history of the Bolshevik 
Party, the principal stages of which 
are dealt with in Lenin’s pamphlet, 
gives the working class of the West 
a graphic picture of the struggle 
that must be waged in order o 
achieve victory. Lenin shows how 
Bolshevism developed, grew strong 
and became steeled in the struggle 
against opportunism and petty- 
bourgeois Leftism. 

The Communist Parties of the 
West have fought many a hard 
battle against opportunism and So- 
cial-Democracy, against petty- 
bourgeois Leftism and _ counter- 
revolutionary Trotskyism. They 
have developed and grown strong 
in these battles. But big battles will 
still have to be fought by them be- 
fore these two enemies of the pro- 
letariat and of the people as a 
whole are finally destroyed. 

In the twenty years that have 
elapsed since the publication of 
Lenin’s pamphlet thousands upon 
thousands of revolutionary workers 
have studied the teachings of Bol- 
shevism, acquiring step by step a 
mastery of Bolshevik strategy and 
tactics. In this they have been 
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helped by the works of Stalin, the 
great continuer of Lenin’s great 
cause, works which are indispen- 
sable for a study of Bolshevism. A 
particularly great role was played 
in this respect by Stalin’s brilliant 
Foundations of Leninism. It armed 
the Communists in their struggle 
against the hirelings of capital, 
against the social-traitors and the 
counter-revolutionary Trotskyites. 
Recently the revolutionary work- 
ers of the West and the whole of 
progressive humanity have received 
another Leninist work—the History 
of the Communist Party of the So- 
viet Union, brought out under the 
direction and with the active par- 
ticipation of Comrade Stalin. This 
book, which in a short time has 
literally carried the world as if by 
storm, has undoubtedly already ex- 
erted a tremendous influence upon 
the development of the Communist 
Parties, has stimulated the Com- 
munist consciousness of the revolu- 
tionary workers and has helped 
them to find their bearings in dif- 
ficult situations. And in the future, 
too, this book is destined to play an 
important part in the struggle for 
the assimilation and application of 
the Bolshevik theory and tactics by 
the Communist Parties. The mass 
circulation of this book and the re- 
sponse it has evoked in the progres- 
sive sections of the working class 
and of the people as a whole are 
an expression and striking evidence 
of the theoretical and practical 


progress made by the Communist 
movement in the past twenty years. 

With the brief exposition of Bol- 
shevism as his basis, Lenin pro- 
in his pamphlet to deal 


ceeded 


directly with the problems that 
agitated the revolutionary working 
class movement, particularly in 
Germany, England and Italy, at the 
time. 

The masses of the working class 
were eager for socialism. The revo- 
lutionary workers were aroused and 
indignant over the enormous 
treachery of the Social-Democratic 
leaders who joined hands with the 
armed forces of reaction in or- 
der to suppress the working class. 
The harmfulness and corruption of 
opportunism were already clear to 
the most advanced section of the 
working class, for it had found out 
through its own experience what 
the fruits of opportunism really 
were. The attempts of the Centrists 
to conciliate the revolutionary 
workers with opportunism had 
failed. But the other enemies of the 
proletarian movement, those who 
tried to divert the revolutionary 
working class movement from its 
correct road by mouthing “Left” 
phrases, had not yet been exposed. 
They played on the hatred of the 
masses toward the Social-Demo- 
cratic leaders, in order to discredit 
the proletarian party altogether 
and, primarily, to fight against the 
iron discipline in the party of the 
proletariat. They made use of the 
disgust of the revolutionary work- 
ers with bourgeois parliamentarism 
and their discontent with the re- 
actionary trade union leaders, in 
order to preach the boycott of bour- 
geois parliaments and withdrawal 
from the reformist trade unions, 
thereby trying to isolate the revo- 
lutionary vanguard of the working 
class from the masses. 
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All these super-radical “leaders,” 
who had come up on the crest of 
the rising revolutionary wave, later 
turned out to be counter-revolu- 
tionaries. At that time they roared: 
“No compromise!” in order to con- 
ceal the fact that they were ready 
to sell themselves body and soul to 
the bourgeoisie. The attempts to 
create a “theory Left of Bolshe- 
yism” ended as they were bound to 
end: in the exposure of the expo- 
nents of this “theory” as bought 
agents of the counter-revolution. 
But at that time these “theories” 
had some currency in the working 
class movement of the West. Lenin 
smashed these “theories,” and 
Lenin’s pamphlet on the infantile 
disorder in Communism had the de- 
cisive effect of depriving them of 
any foothold in the revolutionary 
working class movement. This pam- 
phlet opened the eyes of thousands 
of honest but confused workers, and 
helped them to distinguish between 
what was really Left and what was 
parading in a “Left” cloak in order 
the better to promote the interests 
of the enemy. In his fight against 
these pseudo-Left “theories,” Lenin 
set forth the revolutionary practice 
of the Bolsheviks and acquainted 
the workers of the West with the 
experience the Bolshevik Party had 
accumulated in the seventeen years 
from 1903 to 1920. Lenin showed 
how the Bolsheviks had made use 
of the tribune of the bourgeois par- 
liament in order to further their 
extra-parliamentary struggle, how 
they had worked in the trade 


unions and even in reactionary or- 
ganizations in order to influence the 
masses and win them over, how 
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they had combined legal methods 
of struggle with illegal methods, 
and how they had entered into 
necessary compromises when the 
latter helped them to advance 
along their revolutionary road. 
Lenin showed: 


“| .. that in order to fulfil its task 
the revolutionary class must be able 
to master all forms or sides of social 
activity without exception.” (Ibid., 
p. 139.) 


The task of the revolutionary, 
class-conscious workers is, not to 
withdraw or keep aloof from the 
masses, but always to work among 
the masses. But, of course, one must 
be active not just for the sake of 
getting into parliament or being a 
member of a trade union, or a 
sports society, or a cooperative 
society! 


“... in all fields of activity, Com- 
munism must introduce (and with- 
out long, persistent and stubborn 
effort it will be unable to introduce) 
something new in principle that 
will represent a radical break with 
the traditions of the Second Inter- 
national.” (Ibid., p. 154.) 


Thus, twenty years ago, Lenin set 
the Communists in the West the 
task of creating a party of a new 
type, a party modeled after the 
Bolshevik Party, a Leninist Party. 


* * * 


When we read Lenin’s pamphiet 
today, twenty years later, we see 
what great progress and success the 
Communist Parties and the world- 
wide Communist movement have 
achieved. But at the same time we 
also see that Lenin’s precepts are 
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just as correct today as they were 
then and that they are still a sure 
guide in the struggle and activities 
of the Communist movement. 

The Communists have introduced 
into their work much that is new, 
that constitutes “a radical departure 
from the traditions of the Second 
International.” Take, for instance, 
the question of work in parliament. 
The necessity of utilizing the trib- 
une of parliament for the purpose 
of enlightening the masses is’ now 
unhesitatingly recognized and un- 
derstood by all Communists. At the 
same time the Communist Parties 
are following Lenin’s precept, his 
demand that: 


“The Communists in Western 
Europe and America must learn to 
create a new, unusual, non-oppor- 
tunist, non-careerist parliamen- 
tarism.” (Ibid., p. 141.) 


Have the Communists in Western 
Europe followed this precept of 
Lenin’s? Unquestionably they have. 
The parliamentarism of the French, 
Belgian, Swedish and other Com- 
munist Parties differs radically 
from bourgeois and Social-Demo- 
cratic parliamentarism. The Com- 
munist parliamentarians are incor- 
ruptible representatives of the in- 
terests of the working class and the 
whole people. In spite of every kind 
of persecution, they proclaim from 
the parliamentary tribune the views 
and slogans of the revolutionary 
working class. 

The bold and fearless conduct of 
the Communist deputies in the 
French Parliament and in court, the 
fight they put up against the impe- 
rialist war and against the exploi- 
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tation and persecution of the work- 
ing class is fully in line with the 
tradition of the great revolutionary 
demonstrations of the Bolshevik 
deputies in the Russian Duma and 
of Karl Liebknecht. These French 
deputies expressed the will and the 
longings of the people; they are 
Communists who are applying the 
Bolshevik experience to the revo- 
lutionary struggle in their own 
country. Compared with this mani- 
festation of the new, Communist 
parliamentarism, of what  conse- 
quence are the handful of traitors 
and cowards who deserted to the 
camp of the enemy the moment the 
situation became acute? The work- 
ing class is well rid of this scum, 
and from their treachery it draws 
the conclusion that it must be even 
more vigilantly on its guard against 
bourgeois and petty-bourgeois in- 
fluences, and that it must place in 
responsible positions only fighters 
who have been tested in the revo- 
lutionary struggle. 

Today, in 1940, the struggle of 
the proletariat is more complicated 
and in many respects more difficult 
than twenty years ago. Capitalism, 
which has run its historic course, 
is fighting tenaciously and fero- 
ciously, tooth and nail, with cunning 
and treachery, against the rising 
class. The titanic conflict between 
capital and labor has become truly 
international. The former isolation 
of some countries is now a thing of 
the past. The class conflicts in one 
country—the big and many small, 
seemingly insignificant, events— 
have their repercussions in other 
countries. At the same time the en- 
tire struggle of the working class 
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in all countries is influenced and 
determined by the contradiction be- 
tween socialism which has achieved 
victory on one-sixth of the globe 
and capitalism which has survived 
in the rest of the world. 
Marx and Engels said 
Communist Manifesto that: 


in the 


“In the national struggle of the 
proletarians of the different coun- 
tries, they [the Communists] point 
out and bring to the front the com- 
mon interests of the entire prole- 
tariat, independently of all nation- 
ality [and that] ... they always 
and everywhere represent the in- 
terests of the movement as a 
whole.” (Karl Marx, Selected 
Works, Vol. I, p. 219.) 


The international strategy and 
tactics, which the working class can 
no longer dispense with if it really 
wants to carry on the struggle 
against capitalism, consists precise- 
ly in the recognition of “the inter- 
ests of the movement as a whole,” 
namely, of the fact that the main 
direction of the struggle is deter- 
mined by the power of socialism, 
by its strengthening and consolida- 
tion, by the socialist Soviet Union. 
Only such movements and struggles 
as lie in this direction are really 
revolutionary and progressive. At 
the same time the revolutionary 
workers, the Communists, have 
learned in the past twenty years to 
proceed in their struggle from the 
peculiarities and special conditions 
of each individual country. The 
task is: 


“. . . to learn to apply the gen- 
eral and main principles of Com- 
munism to the peculiar relations 
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between classes and parties, to the 
peculiar features of the objective 
development toward Communism 
which are characteristic of each 
country and which must be studied, 
found, divined.” (Lenin, “ ‘Left- 
Wing’ Communism,” Selected 
Works, Vol. X, pp. 131-32.) 


The Communists do not proceed 
from an abstract theory, but from 
the actual evolution of human so- 
ciety. This evolution has been dif- 
ferent in the various countries. By 
reason of their peculiar historic and 
economic conditions, one country 
arrived at capitalism earlier, the 
other later. Under capitalism itself 
the development of the various 
countries proceeds unevenly. This 
gives rise to peculiarities, which 
must be taken into account if the 
common goal, socialism, is really to 
be achieved. Necessarily progress 
will be different in a country with 
capitalism a hundred years old and 
in a country with a comparatively 
young capitalism. There must be 
differences between a country in 
which the peasantry constitutes a 
minority (such as England), a coun- 
try in which the peasantry is firmly 
rooted (such as France), and coun- 
tries in which the peasantry con- 
stitutes an overwhelming majority 
(such as the Balkan countries). The 
forms of the proletarian struggle in 
countries of traditional bourgeois 
democracy, where the bourgeoisie 
came to power by revolutionary 
means, will be different from those 
in countries where bourgeois de- 
mocracy has never been able to 
gain a hold over the masses of the 
people, and where the bourgeoisie 
assumed power by more or less 
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peaceful means. The working class 
will have to use different means in 
the fight where national indepen- 
dence is unchallenged, and where 
it is menaced; the fight will have to 
be different where the bourgeoisie 
is oppressing other nations, and 
where the whole people live under 
conditions of national dependence 
or oppression. All these peculiari- 
ties affect the struggle of the pro- 
letariat and must be considered in 
determining its strategy and tactics 
in each country, which in their furn 
are subordinate to the common 
goal, the international strategy and 
tactics of Communism. 


“To investigate, study, seek out, 
divine, grasp that which is pecu- 
liarly national, specifically national 
in the concrete manner in which 
each country approaches the ful- 
filment of the single international 
task, the victory over opportunism 
and ‘Left’ doctrinairism within the 
working class movement—this is the 
main task of the historical period 
through which all the advanced 
countries (and not only the ad- 
vanced countries) are now passing.” 
(Ibid., p. 135.) 


More than that! The Communists 
must grasp “the peculiarities of 
classes and parties and their rela- 
tionships.” For within each country 
the progress of society is not uni- 
form. There are a variety of classes 
and social strata between the revo- 
lutionary vanguard of the working 
class and the reactionary bour- 
geoisie. In the working class itself 
there is the whole gamut between 
advanced, class-conscious workers 
and the backward workers, those 
who are still under the spell of re- 


ection. The peasantry, the urbap 
middle class, the working intellec. 
tuals—all have their social anj 
ideological peculiarities, their his. 
torical traditions, which may retard 
or promote the revolutionary strug- 
gle. The art of leading the people 
is to discern and develop those as- 
pects of the various peculiarities 
that are progressive, that are in line 
with the interests of the proletariat 
and, consequently, with the inter- 
ests of historic progress; and to 
fight those aspects that are reac- 
tionary. The Bolshevik rule that it 
is essential to “keep contact with 
the broad masses of the people” 
would be meaningless if the Com- 
munists failed to grasp these dis- 
tinctions and _ peculiarities and 
reckon with them. 

Our enemies are doing everything 
to prevent the Communists from 
following Lenin’s precepts in their 
work. They are pouring abuse on 
us because we strive to base our 
work on the realities of life and 
on the aspirations of the masses. 
They are trying to induce us either 
to see only the peculiarities, to 
submerge the revolutionary move- 
ment in them and to lose sight of 
our great goal, of our single inter- 
national task—that is, to sink into 
opportunism—or else to _ ignore 
these peculiarities, to become a sect 
detached from life, to sink into 
petty-bourgeois Leftism. The Com- 
munist Parties, following the ex- 
ample of the Bolsheviks, have been 
Waging a struggle on two fronts— 
against the Right and the “Left” 
deviations. It is in this struggle that 
they are acquiring the ability to 
lead the masses of the people. 
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Today, in the period of the sec- 
ond imperialist war, the Commu- 
nists are leading the struggle for 
the achievement of the common in- 
ternational aim, for the 


“« |. immediate termination of the 
predatory, unjust, imperialist war, 
[for] peace among the peoples, and 
bread, rights and freedom for the 


toilers.” (“Twenty-two Years of 
Soviet Power—Manifesto of the 
Communist International on the 


twenty-second anniversary of the 
October Revolution,” The Commu- 
nist International, No. 12, 1939, p. 
1091.) 


And in this struggle the Com- 
munists are proceeding from the 
particular and specific conditions of 
each country, from the part which 
each individual country is playing 
in the imperialist war and in the 
conflict between the capitalist world 
and the world of socialism. 

The English and French Commu- 
nists are exposing the lies of the 
British and French imperialists 
about this being a “war for democ- 
racy,” for the “independence of 
small nations.” They are fighting 
for the complete and unrestricted 
right of self-determination for the 
peoples that are oppressed by Brit- 
ish and French imperialism; they 
are fighting against the heavy 
burdens of the war which are being 
shifted onto the shoulders of the 
working people, against the regime 
of terror and the attacks upon the 
working class movement. 

The American Communists are 
fighting against the hypocritical 
policy of the bourgeoisie which, 
while parading under the cloak of 
neutrality, is fanning the flames of 
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war and is preparing to draw the 
United States into the war. 

The German Communists are 
fighting for the strengthening of 
the friendship between the Soviet 
Union and Germany, for securing 
this friendship by the freedom of 
the German people, and by freedom 
and the right of self-determination 
for the Czech, Slovak, Polish and 
Austrian peoples. 

All the Communists are support- 
ing the peace policy of the Soviet 
Union, fighting against the anti- 
Soviet designs to draw the Soviet 
Union into the imperialist war. 

In this struggle all the Commu- 
nists are proceeding from the de- 
velopment and traditions of their 
peoples, The French Communists 
will not lose sight of the needs of 
the small proprietors in the coun- 
tryside, nor will the English Com- 
munists ignore the powerful co- 
operative movement with its strong 
roots among the masses. Likewise, 
the French Communists will not be 
prevailed upon to ignore the im- 
portant role of the middle classes 
in their country, just as the Ger- 
man Communists will not forget 
that Social-Democratism still has 
deep roots in Germany, and the 
British Communists will not neglect 
the wide possibilities for a rapid 
development of a powerful peace 
movement in their country. 

Under the present conditions, the 
titanic work which the Communists 
are carrying on and must carry on 
among the masses could not be per- 
formed properly if the Communists 
were to forget another experience 
of the Bolsheviks and if they were 
to fail to apply the rule that it is 
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obligatory to combine legal and 
illegal means of struggle. (“Left- 
Wing” Communism, p. 102.) 

In most countries the Communist 
Parties are today illegal. But Com- 
munists do not capitulate when the 
bourgeoisie suppresses and bans the 
Party. The Communist Party which 
has been banned lives on illegally, 
works and fights illegally. But 
neither can a strong illegal Party 
be welded, nor can it exercise any 
influence upon the masses, if the 
Communists fail to combine illegal 
with legal work. The illegal Com- 
munist Party and its members must 
avail themselves of every legal op- 
portunity to work among the 
masses, to fight the bourgeois and 
Social-Democratic influences and to 
rally the working people to the 
struggle for their interests. Such 
legal opportunities exist always and 
everywhere, even though in vary- 
ing degrees. The Communists do not 
neglect even the slightest of such 
opportunities. Whether as defen- 
dants in court when they stand trial, 
or as rank-and-file members of 
their trade unions, or even as mem- 
bers of singing societies or chess 
clubs—everywhere the Communists 
must work in the spirit of their 
Party, fighting everywhere against 
the imperialist war and its effects, 
for the international solidarity of 
the proletariat, and for the bulwark 
of the working people—the Soviet 
Union. It is obligatory for the Com- 
munists to work wherever the 
masses are to be found. 


“You must be capable of every 
sacrifice, of overcoming the great- 
est obstacles in order to carry on 
agitation and propaganda system- 


atically, perseveringly, persistently 
and patiently, precisely in those ip. 
stitutions, societies and association; 
—even the most reactionary—ip 
which the proletarian or semi-pro- 
letarian masses are to be found” 
(Ibid.) 


That is the earmark of the genu- 
ine revolutionary. 


“. . . Revolutionaries who are un- 
able to combine illegal forms of 
struggle with every form of legal 
struggle are poor revolutionaries 
indeed.” (Ibid., p. 140.) 


Lenin, however, pointed out yet 
another aspect of the importance of 
combining legal with illegal work. 


“In many countries, including the 
most advanced,” he wrote, “the 
bourgeoisie is undoubtedly now 
sending, and will continue to send, 
agents-provocateurs into the Com- 
munist Parties. One method of com- 
bating this peril is the skillful co- 
ordination of legal with illegal 
work.” (Ibid., p. 86.) 


When he has to carry out Party 
assignments in the sphere of legal 
work, the agent-provocateur and 
spy must sooner or later become 
exposed, because there comes a mo- 
ment when the Party assignment 
clashes with the assignments of his 
masters in the police. At the same 
time his work is proceeding under 
the keen and direct control of the 
masses of the workers who are thus 
in a position to bring about his ex- 
posure all the sooner. On the other 
hand, the Communists must, of 
course, not lose sight of the fact 
that the legal forms of struggle may 
enable the spy to worm his way into 
the illegal Party. 
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By a proper combination of il- 
legal and legal forms of work the 
Communists enable the masses the 
more easily to learn from their own 
experience. At the same time this 
enables the Communists to learn 
from the masses and to rectify 
quickly whatever mistakes there 
may occur. Lenin and Stalin have 
always emphasized that it is the 
duty of the Communists not only to 
teach and train the masses and to 
raise them to a higher level, but 
also to learn from the masses. They 
must learn from the masses to im- 
prove their work and rectify their 
mistakes. The Communists do not 
claim to be “superhuman” and peo- 
ple who never make mistakes. They 
set themselves the aim of avoiding 
“serious mistakes” and of speedily 
correcting the mistakes they have 
committed. The Communists cor- 
rect their mistakes openly, before 
the whole working class; they re- 
veal the causes of their mistakes 
and draw the necessary lessons 
from them. Only thus is it possible 
for the revolutionary working class 
party actually to overcome the mis- 
takes it commits in the course of its 
ectivity and growth. Only the Com- 
munist Party possesses the inner 
strength to admit and discuss its 
mistakes openly. It thereby shows 
that it is really fighting for the in- 
terests of its class and of the broad 
masses of the people. 


“The attitude of a political party 
towards its own mistakes is one of 
the most important and_ surest 
criteria of the seriousness of the 
party and of how it fulfils in prac- 
tice its obligations toward its class 
and toward the toiling masses. To 
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admit a mistake openly, to disclose 
its reasons, to analyze the condi- 
tions which gave rise to it, and to 
study attentively the means of cor- 
recting it—these are the signs of a 
serious party; this means the per- 
formance of its duties, this means 
educating and training the class, 
and then the masses.” (Ibid., p. 98.) 


This self-criticism, far from 
weakening, actually strengthens the 
Communist Parties. The Commu- 
nist Parties of the West are learning 
more and more to practice this 
Bolshevik self-criticism. Immedi- 
ately after the outbreak of the sec- 
ond imperialist war the Communist 
Party of Great Britain committed 
certain errors. But it did not shrink 
from admitting these mistakes be- 
fore the working class; it analyzed 
them publicly and corrected them. 
The Communist Party of Great 
Britain has thereby gained in 
strength and cohesion, and has been 
able to carry on all the more effec- 
tively its struggle against the im- 
perialist war and for peace. It was 
precisely this self-criticism that 
frustrated the attempts of the ene- 
mies to turn the mistakes of the 
Communists to their advantage. 


* * * 


In all the capitalist countries the 
Communist Parties are at present 
engaged in a hard struggle. The 
bourgeoisie, which has become im- 
perialistic and parasitic, and whose 
rule is growing ever more corrupt 
and ever more brutal, is casting 
about in desperation for ways and 
means of maintaining its exploita- 
tion and oppression of the peoples. 
Today, when socialism has been 
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successfully built up in the Soviet 
Union, and when the imperialist 
world rule is in the throes of a pro- 
found crisis, we recognized more 
than ever the penetrating insight 
of Lenin’s words written in 1920: 


“After the proletarian revolution 
in Russia and the international vic- 
tories of this revolution, which the 
bourgeoisie and the philistines did 
not expect, the whole world has 
changed, and everywhere the bour- 
geoisie has also changed. It is terri- 
fied by ‘Bolshevism,’ it is enraged 
against it almost to madness, and 
precisely for that reason, it, on the 
one hand, is accelerating the prog- 
ress of events and, on the other, it 
is concentrating attention on the 
suppression of Bolshevism by force, 
and by that it is weakening its posi- 
tion in a number of other fields. 
The Communists in all advanced 
countries should take both these 
circumstances into consideration in 
their tactics.” (Ibid., p. 143.) 


The Communist Parties and the 
Communist International are mind- 
ful of these circumstances. They are 
developing the struggle for the re- 
serves of the proletariat—the mid- 
dle classes—and utilizing the rival- 
ries among the imperialists, at the 
same time applying the tactical 
lessons of Bolshevism. They are 
carrying on the struggle against the 
treacherous leaders of the Socialist 
Parties who have merged with the 
bourgeoisie, and against all the rot- 
ten elements who have wormed 
their way into the ranks of the 
workers and are trying to drag the 
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revolutionary working class into the 
mire of opportunism and “defense 
of the fatherland.” They are carry- 
ing on the struggle against petty- 
bourgeois Leftism, against the 
counter-revolutionary Trotskyite 
agents of the bourgeoisie who are 
trying to disrupt the working class. 

The Communists are marching 
firmly and resolutely along the 
revolutionary road of the proleta- 
rian class struggle, while “the 
cleverest members of the _ bour- 
goisie have become [muddled] and 

. cannot help committing irrep- 
arable stupidities.” (Ibid.) The 
members of the bourgeoisie are 
committing these stupidities, be- 
cause they represent a class that 
is in its decline. The working class, 
the Communists, who are guided by 
Marxism-Leninism, will see to it, 
through their practical work and 
the mobilization of the masses for 
the revolutionary struggle, that 
these stupidities of the bourgeoisie 
remain irreparable indeed. 


“The imperialists of the warring 
countries have begun the war for a 
new partition of the earth, for world 
domination, dooming millions of 
people to destruction. The working 
class is called upon to put an end 
to the war after its own fashion, in 
its own interests, in the interests 
of the whole of laboring mankind 
and thereby to destroy once and for 
all the fundamental causes giving 
rise to imperialist wars!” (Georgi 
Dimitroff, The War and the Work- 
ing Class in the Capitalist Countries, 
p. 23, Workers Library Publishers, 
New York.) 
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AMERICA SINCE THE FIRST 
WORLD WAR 


THE FAT YEARS AND THE LEAN, 
by Bruce Minton and John Stuart. 
International Publishers, New 
York, 454 pages, $2.50. 


HE difficulty of bringing dialec- 

tics to bear upon current events 
in mass understanding is the too 
frequent lack of memory’s relation 
of present with past events. There- 
fore the value in obtaining, within 
the covers of one book, a Marxist 
history of the United States from 
World War years down to date. 

No one person can recall all the 
multitude of things which, taken to- 
gether, as they are presented in The 
Fat Years and the Lean by Bruce 
Minton and John Stuart, bring out 
as on a movie screen the rounded 
perspective of the crowded years in 
such manner as depict the “whence 
and whither” of American capital- 
ism in this year of 1940. 

Perhaps it were better to give the 
authors’ own statement of what 
their book is, before delving deeper 
into its details. Their foreword says, 
in part: 


“The attempt in this book has 
been to gauge the predominant eco- 
nomic and political trends in the 
United States since the end of the 
first World War. We make no claim 
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of recording the inexhaustible body 
of evidence which in our estimation 
proves that capitalism, as it emerged 
after 1919, was moribund. The po- 
litical patterns of this declining eco- 
nomic system in turn influenced the 
course of American economic life. 
And it is with the broadest strokes 
that we have pictured the people’s 
struggles against monopoly and 
hunger, and for a freer and more 
abundant life—of the conscious and 
unconscious drive toward socialism.” 


Although the authors disclaim the 
giving of detail, this reviewer must 
testify that in the 429 pages of the 
text, which is exclusive of complete 
index and exhaustive bibliography, 
he has found such an astounding 
mass of detail, yet so condensed and 
inter-related by illuminative inter- 
pretation as to earn acclaim as to 
clarity and comprehensiveness com- 
bined. 

Here are traced and correctly cor- 
related the major and even many 
minor economic and political devel- 
opments of over twenty years of 
recent United States history. Yet 
these are set against a background, 
continuously followed throughout, 
of the changing international situ- 
ation. 

Here are the actions of contend- 
ing classes, taking place on the in- 
dustrial and parliamentary fields; 
of the political parties in and out of 
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office, including the parties of the 
working class and the embryonic 
development of the farmer-labor 
movement. Here the seemingly 
lagging but historically swift devel- 
opment of the trade union move- 
ment from one officially swathed 
and bound by class collaboration to 
the determined class action of the 
cre 

Here emerges the relation which 


militant organized labor, and the . 


Communist Party, freed from the 
hobbles of opportunist leadership in 
1929, bears to the growing attraction 
of the small farmers, petty bour- 
geoisie and intellectuals for unity 
with the working class against mon- 
epoly capitalism. 

Here, in short, is the rich, over- 
whelming proof in the history of the 
past two decades that the present 
policy of the Communist Party of 
the United States is the correct 
weapon for the American working 
class in the struggle against im- 
perialism, hunger and war in this 
year of 1940. 


* * « 


One might stop with that. But it 

would not do justice to a book 
whose value goes beyond mere men- 
tion. Take, for instance, the closing 
chapter, “In the Shadow of War,” 
wherein are followed the vacilla- 
tions during and since 1936 of— 
“. . . the friendly squire from the 
Hudson Valley [who] had certain 
leanings toward the democratic way, 
toward preserving capitalism with- 
out resorting to the last desperate 
weapon of fascist dictatorship.” 


Why did Roosevelt, the “middle- 
of-the-road” reformer, become al- 


most militant in his attacks on the 
“economic royalists” in the 1936 
election campaign? What were the 
reasons that, after swinging now 
right, now left, he—and his “New 
Deal”—“took a road analogous to 
that traveled twenty years before 
by the ‘New Freedom,’ the progres- 
sive movement sponsored by Presi- 
dent Roosevelt’s political mentor, 
Woodrow Wilson’? 

To those who, remembering the 
Roosevelt that supported the Wag- 
ner Act (but failing to remember 
that the Wagner Act originated with 
union labor rather than with Roose- 
velt), “cannot see” him as at pres- 
ent an enemy of organized labor, 
the last chapter of this book is re- 
quired reading. The whole story is 
there. 


“The President could make good 
his fine words only by leaning 
heavily on the popular support he 
could rally among workers, farmers 
and the middle classes, once he be- 
gan to turn his promises into real- 
ity. . . . Too obviously capitalism 
was not functioning ‘normally’; it 
demanded ever more frequent shots 
in the arm just to keep going.... 
The monopolists expressed impa- 
tience. So did the people. . . . Wall 
Street’s enmity to the New Deal 
grew more shrill, more virulent. ... 

“Considering the lamentations 
against it, the Administration pro- 
gram appeared remarkably _re- 
strained. The farmers had been 
granted no greater benefits than 
those contained in the first A.A.A. 
and formerly approved by mon- 
opoly. Labor had received only what 
it had been strong enough to win. 

“TBut] from the moment mon- 
opoly entered into a definite offen- 
sive agaimst the. New Deal and 
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against all concessions won through 
organization and struggle, the class 
character of the attack became clear, 
and every battle only brought the 
issues into more precise focus. Presi- 
dent Roosevelt was the leader of 
the united opposition against ‘the 
economic royalists,’ as he called 
them... ‘the resolute enemy within 
our gates ever ready to beat down 
our words unless in greater courage 
we will fight for them.’ ” 


It is important to understand that, 
although the masses smelled the 
smoke of class struggle: 


“Neither candidate [Landon or 
Roosevelt] challenged the profit sys- 
tem. Roosevelt believed in capital- 
ism as strongly as his bitterest 
critics. The nub of disagreement 
centered in the question of how to 
preserve it, whether by forcible dic- 
tatorship of monopoly that meant 
fascism, or by holding on to demo- 
cratic forms, acknowledging certain 
abuses and alleviating them. ... 
The composition of the two camps 
nevertheless bespoke the tense char- 
acter of the conflict.” 


Those who today see the vital and 
growing role of Labor’s Non-Parti- 
san League must remember its 
fledgeling days in 1936. Also that 
“Labor had been pivotal in amass- 
ing Roosevelt’s votes—the fruits of 
intensive organization from 1933 on- 
ward.” But they must also remem- 
ber that Roosevelt’s “ostentatious 
indifference” to the savagery with 
which capital fought the advancing 
C.I.0. was rooted in “an innate dis- 
trust of workers” whenever they 
showed signs of moving toward 
securing greater influence in the 
affairs of the nation. 
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It was this that led him to lend 
support to the bosses of “Little 
Steel” when they first locked out 
the workers and then murderously 
attacked their picket lines. It was 
then that the forked tongue of bour- 
geois reformism uttered the signal 
of class opposition: “A plague on 
both your houses.” And the Presi- 
dent was silent when the capitalists 
massacred the steel workers of Chi- 
cago on Memorial Day in 1937. 

It was in this period, also, that 
the shameless betrayal of democratic 
Spain was a sharp reminder to any 
idol-worshippers who forgot that in 
this historic period any bourgeois 
leader, whether a “friendly squire 
from Hudson Valley” or not, who 
sets out to “preserve capitalism,” is 
sure to have “certain leanings” 
teward fascism as his basic line, 
with well-advertised “leanings to- 
ward the democratic way” for win- 
dow dressing. 

Indeed, this collaboration with 
the “appeasers” of fascism con- 
tinued beyond Spain and did not 
drop a stitch even when the betrayal 
of Munich horrified the world. In 
all essentials, aside from a few 
empty words, the great “defender 
of democracy” in the White House 
supported the Munichmen Chamber- 
lain and Daladier—and for the same 
reason, a desire to destroy the land 
of socialism. And with the outbreak 
of war American  imperialism’s 
spokesman became frantic with its 
central desire to organize the im- 
perialist world against the U.S.S.R. 
A fact, by the way, that Minton and 
Stuart have failed to make suf- 
ficiently emphatic, in my opinion. 
As with union labor and with 
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Spain’s beseiged democracy, so also 
with the unemployed. The Roose- 
velt who challenged the “economic 
royalists” in November at Madison 
Square Garden with “I welcome 
their hatred . . . we have only just 
begun to fight,” by his second in- 
augural had presented a _ budget 
which encouraged relief cuts—‘in 
violation of the election mandate”— 
and later went into full retreat be- 
fore monopoly pressure in 1937, as 
the authors point out, “By cutting 
relief, Roosevelt imperiled what re- 
covery there had been since 1934.” 

In brief, what sent Roosevelt, who 
set out to preserve capitalism, to the 
Right, was a long process to which 
the fear of a revolutionary outcome 
of the war was only a climax, a 
process of growing conviction “that 
resistance to war, to monopoly and 
its imperialist policies was also a 
struggle against the profit system.” 
His “national unity” with Wall 
Street and abandonment of New 
Deal reforms were but a logical 
consequence. 


~ 3B 3: 


This sketchy and inadequate re- 
sumé of the book’s last chapter, 
snatching some of the authors’ 
phrases from that chapter’s seventy- 
two pages, is but a faint illustration 
of the scope of this book which ac- 
quires more than ordinary value 
during this election year. 

Every one of the first five chap- 
ters is as necessary as that last one. 
The first one, “The Armistice Be- 
gins,” reminds us that, with the 


end of the first World War and the 
beginning of the truce, now again 
broken— 


“America had changed. And the 
prospect of the morrow induced a 
deep nostalgia, a desire to recapture 
the past that in the deceptive haze 
of recollection appeared so allur- 
ing. Men felt themselves the victims 
of a shabby hoax. The struggle to 
preserve the democracy of the 
world had brought, not liberty, but 
the vengeful Treaty of Versailles, 
President Wilson had crassly viol- 
ated his oaths of fealty to the peo- 
ple; his assurances of a just peace 


‘had proved as illusory as the New 


Freedom.” 


American imperialism did _ not 
feel cheated; for it had changed 
from a debtor to a creditor nation, 
and began its long course of reliance 
upon the weapon of capital and 
rationalized productive capacity for 
the conquest of “backward” and 
poorer nations. It boasted sancti- 
moniously that this was a bloodless 
way to build an empire, and even 
congealed this pretended distaste of 
“the use of force” in the Kellogg 
Pact which it thrust under the noses 
of its less “moral” rivals in a way 
both to gain for itself the approba- 
tion of the world and put the 
League of Nations, the private prop- 
erty of Anglo-French imperialism, 
on the spot. 

That was okay for the American 
imperialism of the first post-war 
decade. For it yet held the appear- 
ance, compared to its rivals, of 
health and growth. For American 
monopoly capitalism, the ‘twenties 
were a giddy whirl of “prosperity.” 
The Social-Democrats of the whole 
world, especially those of Europe 
who had betrayed the discontented 
and aroused masses in the post-War 
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revolutionary upheaval and tricked 
them back into submission to 
capitalism, clamorously acclaimed 
America and “organized capitalism” 
as the true path to a better life, in 
scornful rebuke of those who urged 
the Lenin road to socialism. In 1929 
Bukharin still saw American im- 
perialism as “young and red- 
cheeked,” and Lovestone invented 
a whole theory of “American ex- 
ceptionalism” and exemption from 
world imperialist decline and deca- 
dance. 

Yet, as The Fat Years and the 
Lean shows, the general crisis of 
capitalism was gnawing at Ameri- 
can imperialism’s vitals already in 
1920. Visibly, that is, in the agrarian 
crisis, which throughout the book 
is dealt with in generous detail and 
correctly related to the general 
crisis. 

In one minor respect, the general 
excellence with which the farm 
question is handled, this reviewer 
feels, is marred, and an erroneous 
impression is left, by the inference 
of a dominant and permanent trend 
of dispersion of the agricultural 
population from the land to the city 
as a settled result of the agrarian 
crisis. This is an overestimation, yet 
the trend is important, as is also the 
tracing of its cause. 

The fact, as given on pages 146- 
47, of the growth of large area and 
mechanized farms, does not precise- 
ly justify saying: “As a result, the 
agricultural population dispersed 
from land to city. .. . Sharecroppers 
were crowded off their holdings, 
tenants were displaced,” etc. While 
proper as a_ generalization, this 
should be modified. 
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For it was rather the relative 
“prosperity” of city industry as 
compared to farm poverty of the 
early twenties that attracted farm 
population cityward, than the pro- 
pulsion of mechanization. When the 
crisis struck industry also, we saw a 
growth in the number of farms from 
6,288,648 in 1930 to 6,812,350 in 
1935. Yet mechanization of farming 
undoubtedly grew, too. As also the 
area in large-scale farms, if not 
their absolute number. What the 
authors correctly note (page 64)— 
that “to spread mechanization was 
impractical on the basis of small in- 
dividual holdings,” should be added 
to the fact of an absolute increase 
in the number of farms, to extract 
the final conclusion of the impov- 
erishment of the farm population 
rather than its dispersion to cities. 
This fact is of high political impor- 
tance. 

But, in a brief review of such a 
monumental work as the authors of 
The Fat Years and the Lean may 
take pride in, this reviewer does not 
wish to overemphasize such rela- 
tively minor flaws. The problem is 
to do it justice, and to illustrate its 
value as a history of the past two 
decades to those making the history 
of the next two decades. And there 
is no space for doing that ade- 
quately. 

Above all we recommend the 
tracing through the last years of 
Wilson and the administrations of 
Harding, Coolidge and Hoover; the 
irrepressible strivings of the toiling 
masses for independent political or- 
ganization and action, and how this 
trend is now maturing. 

There are invaluable lessons to 
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be learned from the obstacles it has 
met and the petty-bourgeois mis- 
treatment it has suffered, from the 
Conference for Progressive Political 
Action in 1920, and the LaFollette 
movement in 1924, to the more en- 
couraging emergence of its outline 
today, when militant union labor is 
assuming its proper role as leader. 
LaFollette refused to crystallize a 
party, yet he got 5,000,000 votes. 


Of that, Minton and Stuart say: | 


“If LaFollette had accepted the 
nomination from an independent 
political party, as the Workers 
(Communist) Party had suggested, 
if he had built an organization and 
had called for the unity of the 
working class instead of red-baiting, 
his vote might well have been more 
impressive and it would have formed 
the basis of a full-fledged political 
party in future elections.” 


In a period when both the Re- 
publican and Democratic Parties 
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are again indistinguishable as par. 
ties of capitalism, reaction, hunger 
and war, this lesson of what even 
such a caricature of independent 
political action as LaFollette rep- 
resented could do in attracting the 
masses is a cheering one for those 
working with better material and 
in more favorable general circum- 
stances. As the authors conclude 
their history of post-war America: 


“The history of the years to come 
would inevitably be marked by a 
growing realization that the final 
test of those who desired progress 
rested in the ability of the majority 
to win full economic, cultural and 
political freedom. The aspiration 
for a better life, for liberty and 
security was the true expression of 
the American Dream that capital- 
ism had perverted and debased.” 


Minton and Stuart have given us 

a book that aids that realization 
and inspires that aspiration. 

HARRISON GEORGE 
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